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PART | OF WEEKLY REPORT. 


- List of Indian Newspapers and Perlodicals. 


[As it stood on the ist July 1915. ] 


Notst.—(N)—Newspapers. (P)—Periodical magazines. Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


I! 


* Barisal Hitaishi ” (N) 


Do. 


Durga Mohan Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 
age 37 years. 


No. Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Assamese. | 
1} Banhi’(P) ... --- | Calcutta «| Monthly —_... | Lakshmi Narayan Bezborua, Hindu, 500 
| Brahmin ; age about 46 years. 
Bengali. 0 
2 |“ Alaukik Rahasya” (P) .... | Calcutta ven Monthly --. | Kshirod Prasad Vidyabinod, Brah- 700 
| | min ; age 56 years. : 
3 66 hi Biden 99 (P) jac eee Do. ee Do. eee Akram Kham 7 eee eee 500 
4 |* alochana " (P) ... | How.ah .| Do. ... | Jogendra Nath Chatterji, Hindu, 500 
: Brahmin ; age 48 years. ; 
.5 |“ Ananda ” (P) Mymensingh ...| Do. .«. | Mahesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, 500 
: | Hindu, Brahmin. 
6 | « Ananda Sangit Patrika ” | Calcutta ink oe | Pratibha Devi, Brahmo; age 45 200 
| (P). years. | 
-7|“ Antapur” (P)... wot De. mt ... | Biraj Mohini Ray, Brahmo ; age 30 600 
| years. | 
8 66 Archana ™ (P) ece Do. cece Do. cece Keshab Chandra Gupta, Hindu, 800 
| Baidya ; age about 36 years. 
9 |“ Arghye ” (P) “an Do. wel ues | Sures Ch. Palit, Hindu, Kayastha ; 700 
| age 33 years. | 
10 | ** Aryya Kayastha Pratibha ” | Faridpur es | Do. | Kali Prasanna Sarkar, Hindu, 1,000 
(P). | Kayastha ; age 75 years. 
11 |“ Avasar ” io eee | Calcuita cot 10. ee | Lal Behari Datta, Hindu, Tanti ; 1,600 
age 50 years. , 
12 | “ Ayurveda Bikas ” (P) ee | Dacca ee | Do. «| Sudhanshu Bhushan Sen, Hindu, 600 
Baidya ; age about 41 years. 
13 | “ Baidya Sammilani ” (P) ... Do. “wit ae Bikrampore, Ambastha Sammilani, 1,000 
| Dacca, 
14 | “ Baishnava Samaj” (P)_ ... | Calcutta -e- | Bi-monthly ... | Surendra Mohan Adhikary ove 500 
15 | “ Baisya Patrika” (P) — ... | Jessore | Monthly _... | Prasanna Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barui ; 500 
| age 55 years. 
16 | “ Balak ” (P) ... we» | Calcutta oct Se | J. M. B. Duncan ou vis 5,500 
17 | “ Bamabodhini Patrika ” (P) Do. mw oe ee | Sukumar Dutt, Brahmo; age 43 700 
| years. | 
. } 
18 | *§ Bangabandhu ” (P) | Dacca wt Oe .»- | Ishan Chandra Sen, Brahmc ; age 57 150 
| years. 
19 | “ Bangal Mahila’ (P) ices ececce Do. «| Abinash Ch. Sarbbabhouma, Hindu, coecee 
| Brahmin; age 45 years. 
20 | ** Bangali ” (N) eee | Calcutta eee | Daily eee | The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath 4,000 
. Banarji; Brahmin; age 69 years. 
21 |“ Bangaratna ” (M) | Krishnagar ... | Weekly .» | Kanai Lal Das, Hindu, Karmakar ; 400 
age 30 years. 
22 | * Bangavasi” (N) eee | Calcutta wa Do. ee | Rai Sahib Behary Lal Sarkar, Hindu, 19,000 
| Kayastha ; age 58 years. 
23 | © Bankura Darpan "| Bankura oce Do. -»- | Rama Nath Mukharji ; age 54 years 453 
(N). : 
24 Barisal eee eee 625 
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1 EE ee ere 
No. Name of publication. Where pablished. Edition. — caste ) ond age of Editor. Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. 
25 | * Basumati ” (N) soo Calcutta - | Weekly a Sasi Bhushan Mukherji and Hari- - 14,000 
3 : 1 : | pade-Adhikary ;:age 48 yours. i: 
{ 
26 |Benddha -Bandhu” (FP) ....{ Do. wee | Monthly =... | Sriman Purnananda Swami, ‘age 32. 750 
| years. 7 
| pe es 
27 | -Bhakti ’-€P) -ose | Howrah we] De. s. -| Dines Chandra Bhattachasya, Hinda,. 600 
| Brahmin ; age 29 years. 
28 | §§ Bharat Laxmi’ (P) ... | Calcutta sie Do. -« | Rabdha Nath De, Subarnabanik ; ‘1,000 
: . age about 35 years. : : 
29 | * Bharati ” (P) eee Do. coe Do. --» | Mani Lal Ganguli Brahmo ; age ‘1,700 
. ‘ about 32 years. | 
30 | “ Bharatiialiila ” .--'| Dacca «| ... | Srimati ‘Seraju Bala Dotta,‘Bidlitad ; . B50 
age 34 years. 
31 |“ Bhisak Darpan’’ (P) .-- | ‘Calcutta cee Do. .c: | Rai Sahib Girts‘Chandra Bapolli - +. '250- 
‘BD | “ Bharatbarsba ” (P) ase ae oes Do. -» | Amukya Charan’ Ghosh Widyddhe.| 444000 
: shan, Kayastlia ; age 39 years ; and 
Jaladhar Sen, Kayastha, age ‘ot. 
; years. 
33 | “ Bidushak * (P) eee,| Do. ose Do. .«. | Kshetra Nath Banerji, Brabmin ; sage. 200 
41 years. 
34 | “ Bijnan ” (P) | ood «6D. ove Do. se. | Dr. Amrita Lal Sarkar, Satgope ; age. | 300 
| about 43 years. 
35 | “ Bikrampur ” (P) ---|Mymensingh ...| Quarterly ...| Jogendra Nath Gupta, Hindu, 500 
ee Baidya ;‘age'35 years. a 
36 | “ Birbhum Varta ”’.(N) ee. | Suri .. | Weekly we. | Devendra Nath Chakravarti, Hindu, } 997 
; | Brahmin ; ape41 years. H 
37 .| “ Birbhumi ” (P) eee | Calcutta ... | Monthly .-. | Kulada_ Prasad Mallik, Hindu, | 1,000 
me Bratimiin : ; age 4 ‘ears. a | 
38 .| “ Birbhum Vasi ” (IN) ---.| Rampur Hat ... | Weekly wal Satkowri Mukherji, Hindu, Brahmin; | 70C 
| : age 45 years. - 1 
39 | “ Brahman Samaj” (P) _ ... | Calcutta aa Do. -e. | Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarkanidhi... 1,000 
40 | “ Brahma Vadi ’’(P) ... | Barisal ...| Monthly ...| Manamohan Chakravarti, Brahmo : 660 
; ee age 52 years. | 
oe wee 
4i | “ Brahina Vidya ” (P) eee | Calcutta vee, De. ..| Rai Purnendu§ Narayan Singh 899 
Bahadur and Hirendra Nath tara) 
) Hindu, Kayastha. 
ue i | oe Be : 
at 42 | * Burdwan Sanjtvant” | Burdwan ... | Weekly = :..| Prabodhananda - Sarkar, “Hintind] — ‘100 
a (N). Kayastha ; age 25 years. 
e 43 | “ Byabasay O Banijya” (P) | Calcutta ...| Monthly —«:. | Sachindva “Prosad Basu, -Brabmb ; 900) 
: i | age 37 years. 
| i 44 | § Chabbis Pargana | Bhawanipir'... | Weekly -«. | Abani Kanta Sen, Hindu, Beidys ; 800 
Ht Vartavaha”(N). — age 31 years. 
: 45 | *§ Charu Mihir’ (N) ...| Myménsicgh ... Do. ...| Vaikantha Nath Sen, Hindu, Kay- 800 
| | astha ; age 42 yeors. , 
46 | “Chhatra” (P) .- | Dacta ... {Monthly _ ... | Sasibhusan Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 500 
min ; age about 49 years. ; 
4 | e y | 
a 47 | “‘ Chikitsa Prakas”’ (P) .-- | Nadia 5: Boe ...| Dhirendra Nath Haldar, Hindu, 400 
vd : Gandabanik:; age 33 years. 
ik 48 | “Chikitsa Sammilavi’” (P)... | Calcdtta vee | Do. ... | Kaviraj ‘Sital -Chandra “Chatterji; —- $00 
iby) Dis | Hindu, Brahmin. 
HD 49 | “ Chikitsa Tatva Vijnan ” (P) ‘Do. ci OO ... | Binede“Lial-Das Gupta, ‘V aidyw ; age) ‘800 
iM 45 years. 
if | 50 | Chinsura Vartavahia”! Chinsura -.. | Weekty -3. | Dina Nath mete ‘Brohmin: eee 
he 51/*Dainik “Ghandrika”’ | Calcutta .-- | Daily satiensl Panchcowti ‘“BaneMi. ‘Hindus 
1 i (N). | on thee. _— ; jage 48 years. 
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; Bengali—continued._ | | rene boftan 3 . . ‘ai : : : ia a 7 e 
69 es Dainiic Besunatl pe my Calcutta - ee Daily wee | Sast ‘fae Makherj, ” Hindu, rae 8,000 
= Brahmin ; a about 48 ae and 7 
a te Gal iO Bre Voge 
83 |*pacoa Prakas” (N) Dacca oo. | Weekly -«»}| Sasi Bhushan Biswas. Hindu, 800 
, 1S Sy ee ao | ods + 5 
54 |“ Darsak” (N) | ee | Calcutta . «| Do. es | Satis Chandra Bhattacharji, Brah- 2,000 
ise 3 Hy | igs min ; age about 40 years. | 
65 | Dharma-o-Karma” (P) ...| Do. a Quarterly <... Sarat Chandra Chowdhuri, Hindu — to 1,206 
¥ | eS ary cae Brahmin. te 
56 | “Dharma Tatva” (P) ot oe ese | Fortnightly ... | Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Brahmo ... 300 
87 ‘} Dharma Pracharak” (P) ...| Do. | ‘ani Monthly ea Nrisingha Ram Mukhe.ji Hindu,| | 3 2-000 
Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
. 68 | “ Diamond Harbour Hitaishi” | Diamond Harbour | Weekly ii Mohendra Nath Tatwanidhi, Hindu, ‘2,500 
(IN). Mahisya ; age 54 years. 
| } 
59 | “ Dhruba”’ (P) oe . eee Ditto ee | Monthly eee Birendra Nath Ghosh, Hindu, | 490 . 
| | mayest ; ; age 38 years. : 
60 |“ Education Gazette” (MN) ... | Chinsura oe | Weekly oe Kumatdeo Mukherji, Brahmin ; : age | 1,500 
| 2 years. 2 
61 |* Fartdpur Hitalshini” | Faridppr =e Do. occ Raj Mohan Majumder, Hindu, | 900 
| (IN). , ae Vaidya ; age about 78 years. | He 
Pac Galpa Lahari’? (P) -- | Calcutta .| Monthly ..|Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindn, 2,000 
- Kayastha ; age 37 years. 3 . 
63 | 66 Gambhira 9 (P) | geo | Malda eco eee Bi-monthly eee Kri ishna Charan Sar kar, Hindu, 300 
| Kayastha ; age about 35 years. | 7 
| 
6 4 bb Gaud-duta 9 (N) eos Do. : eee Weekly eco Krishna Siende a Agarwalla,~ Hinda. | 400 
! e | Baidya. a 
65 |“ Grihastha” (P) eee | Calcutta ee | Monthly —.«- | Sarat Chandra Dev, Kayastha ; age 3,000 
| | : 57 years. ie 
66 ie Hakim ” (P) .. ooo | Do. eee | Do. eee | Masihar Rahaman, Muhammadan ; eg 500 
7 | age 32. years. 
| : | | : 
67 | “Sri Gauranga Sevaka” (P) | Murshidabad ...| Do. ee | Lalit Mohan Banarji, Hindu, Brah- 600 
| | min ; age 57 years. | 
. 
68 | “ Hindu Ranjika” (N} = --- | Rajshahi eo. | Weekly eee | Kachimuddin Sarkar, Muhammadan ; 290 
us | age 41 years. : 
| 3 Hooghly ee | Monthly = --- | Raj Kumar Kavyathirtha, Hindu, i 
69 | “ Hindu Sakhé ” (P) cee ; | | Brahmin. - | | 
. i ‘s 
70 2 Hitavadi” (N) eee | Calcutta -- | Weekly eee | Chandrodaya Vidyavinode, Hindu, 37,000 


Brahmin. ; age 50 years. 


71 |*telam-Rabi(N) «.|Mymensingh ...| Do. |---| Maulvi Maziuddin “Ahmad, Musul-| - 700 


w8n ; age about 34 yours. 
42 |“ Jagat-Jyoti” (P) eee | Calcutta eee | Monthly eee | Jnanatana Kaviraj, Buddhist ; age |. 700 
57 years. | 
2B ‘« yagaran ” (N) eee | Bagerhat ... | Weekly ... | Amarendra Nath Basu, Hindu, | About 300 
Kayastha. 
74 |“ Jahapnabi (Pp) eee Calonta -»| Monthly _... | Sudhakrista Bagchi, Hindu, Brah- 600 


min ; age 31 years. 


76.1% Jangiper Samoad (IN) .:Murshidabad ...| Weekly ...| Sarat Chandra Pandit, Hindu,| About 100 
| i. : ve : Brahmin. . 
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I | ‘ | | : Ei | a . | Ee: | . cam A d M ha Ch udh i Hi d | 
| | 717 | * Jasotar * (RN) eos | Jessore= - —_t oe a Rg a : uri, ndu, | 600 
. ‘ r™ : | |.,| Jnananda Pramanik, Brahmo; age| «800 
78 |“ Jubak” (7) «+. ove — ... | Monthly : Sek _ a ; age 
: 7 |. : ae Foose j 
| - ¢ ‘tant? (e) ova t Corgi eee | Do. ..« | Radha Govinda Nath, Hinda, Ja 1,500 
719 |“ Jugi-Sammilani” (P) — «#4 | Corgilla o rove ony « owen : 8) — | 
as EEE ,? | | -... | Kali Shankar Chakr t ilies 5 2,0 
80 | * Jyoti’ (MN) ... ... | Chittagong ... | Weekly ar re posal ee F wee 
— : é j : , , 
: ¢ Ln i ata | eee S da P ad Chat ; 
81 | “ Kajer-Le~> (>) eee | Calcutta sg Monthly : pe 48 vues. was Brahmin ; ¥ | ” ° 
anil Bi Mukherji, B : 
82 | * Kalyani” (N) ae | Magura oe. ia erji, Brahmin ; age | — 800 
a , Akinuddin Prédhan, Muhammada oo 
85 “ Kangal”’ (5) wee eee Calcutta, 7 Monthly age 20 ye set an, Munam DB; | s 00 
| : Umesh Chandra B 1 
84 6 Kanika”’ (P) eee eee Murshidabad ~ ™ su Hindu, ieataale « age op | 50 
” i li Se 
85 “ Karmakar Randhu’’ (P) .- Caloutts oe | 20. 7 as 0b dame » Hindu, Swaruakar ; 2 | cae 
: i | . : ... | Weekl ... | Pratap Chandra Mukharji, Hindu 699 
86 | “ Kasipur-Nibasi” (M) —«- ‘Barisal , a |” Brahmin’; age 69 cma ’ a ) 
1.9) (EpY hly  ...| Upendra Nath Mitra, Hindu, Kay-| . 750 
87 |“ Kayastha Patrika” (P) .-. | Calcutta -» | Monthly | astha ; age 33 Pag pitta: y + 
ie “ ... | Weekl ... | Gopal Chandra Mukharji, Hindu 350 
88 “Khulnase™!" (N) «| Khalna dia | Brahmin ; age.53 cnc i all 
a1 89 66 Krishak ze (P) al Calcutta eco Monthly } tetas mae Had Datta, Kayastha; - a8 1,000 
5}: . - > Ni hi K ta Gh of 1 000 j 
: | 90 | “ Krishi Samvad” () i Leoes - Do - a od an Osh ; age about 35 | -_— 
ay y | 2 Mathura Nath Nath, 500 
a0 91 | “ Kshristya Bandhav ” (P) ..- Celoutta poe} 0. me gee aan. seas acseasd Sal Pe sa 
mn A ’ | 
: : Jagindra N 500 
, 92 66 Kushadaha (P) ese Do. esa Do. eee pg py Kundu, Brahma ; oe | | 
, | Raj Kri bi] 400 
93 a Mahajan Bandhu (P) 2. Do. aie Do. oe ag gnc Hindu, Tambuli ; 
nie | "4 ... | Revd. Braja Gopal N hma ; — 
94 | * Mahila (P) <. ccc ft Oe —“— =~ . Ppa on eogi, Brahina ; 
95 i Mahila Bandhav " (¥) eee Do. ee6 Do. sa Miss K. Blair ’ ; age 60 years ece 500 
: ~~ * : : | ... | Srimati Krish Bhab Bi 300° 
96 |‘ Mahishya Mahila” (P) ... Nadia | His du, Kaibertha. ebani Siswas, | 
f 97 |“ Mahisya Samaj” (P) Do. 7. a. ... | Narendra Nath Das, Hindu, Kaivarta 1,200 
| 9g | Mahisya-Surhid”(P) ... | Diamond Harbour] Do.  ... | Heripada Haldar, Hindu, Kaivarta ; 35) 
) | | age 81 years. — 
" a ” ... | Calcutta 25 ih. -«. | Kali Prasanna Das Gupta ; Hindu 1,500 
at sid Maleate * 9 (ag =] | . | Vaidya ; age 45 years. | 
Hs 190 |“ Malda Samachar” (IN)... | Malda | 4 Weekly  ... | Kaliprasanna Chakravarty, Hindu, 1,10) 
Hee Brahioin. 
it “ 99 a iGelouita — 2  ... | Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Ray | 2,000 
Wi 101 | “ Manasi ” (P) | | Hindu, Brahmin ; age 40 years. 
BA) ae iis 1 la” it Be. we | Do. —— as.| Umesh Chandra Das Gupta, Hindu 40) 
i 103 cor | | Brahmo ; age about 57 years. ; 
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7 Bengali—continued. | o: : | 
1463 | medini Bandtiat "(6)| Midnapore — ...| Weekly «| Gossainds' Karan, Hindu, Satgope ; | 600 
ae | | ws . —. | age 26 years, . ue 
| 104 | Midrianore $.,5m@5G.a8** | ~~ Do. ace Do. .-. | Manmatha Nath Nag, Hindu, jheaiiy 1,700 
: (N). ) | tha ; age 38 years. : | 
105 | * Mosiem Hitalcht ** | Calcutta oie Do. eee | Shaikh Abdur. Rahim and Mozuin- 6.300 
; (N)s cei ei mul Haque. ) iat 
106 | * Muhammad! _ (3) ati De. eee} Do. eee | Muhammad Akram Khan, Musalman; About 7,000 
; | | ) : age 40 years ; and Maulvi Akbar |. | 
. 107 | “ Mukul ” (P) ... ee} Dow ‘see | Monthly —... | Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo ; age —- 450 
| | 40 years. ae ay 
108 - Murshidabad Hital- | Ssidabad w». | Weekly --- | Banwari Lal Goswemi, Hindu, 250 - 
a shi” (N)« , ms Brahmi ; age 50 years. a é 
109 | “ Nabagraha Prasanga”’(P) |Mymensingh ...| Monthly... octese coevee’ 
.10 |“ Nandini ” (P) e+e | Howrah see] Issued ‘evey} Ashutosh Das Gupta Mahallanabis, 500 
| | ae two months. | Hindu, Baidya ; age 32 years. : 
111 |“ Natya Mandir” (P) —_... | Calcutta eee | Monthly w+ | Mani Lal Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; | 700 | 
oo ie | Kad age 31 years. ie hae 
112 | ** Narayan” (MP) oof De. ee} Do. oe} Mr. Chitta Ranjan Das, Hindu ; age 2,000 
a | | , F | | 48 years. | 
ry 9 | | | a 
113 | “ Nava Vanga (N) «<> | Chandpur ooo | Weekly -e. | Harendra‘ Kishor Ray, Hindu, ~ 400 
a os | . 7 Kayastha ; age 26 years. | 
114 | * Nayak ” (N) eee | Calcutta ee | Daily ee» | Panchcowri Banarji Hindu, Brah- | 200 
: . | . ne min ; age 48 years. , 
115; * Navya Bharat ” (P) Do. s-| Monthly ...| Devi Prasannd Ray Chaudhuri, | 1,000 to 1,500 
: wee | | Brahmo ; ; age 62 years. sake 
116 | * Nihar * (N) ese | Contai se | Weekly die Madhu Sudan Jana, Brahma ; age. 500 
| 55 years. | 
117 |." Nirjhar'” (P)... e+ | Calcutta «. | Quarterly «| Srish Chandra Ray, Kayastha ; age | 600 
} a ee about 50 years. : | 
118 |“ Noakhali Sammileni "(N) | Noakhali Town...| Weekly —«.--| Fazlar Rahrnan, Muhamimadan ;, age |. 500- 
| 7 : | 30 years. | 
| | . 
119 | * Pabna Hitaishi” (N)/ Pabna is Do. -«- | Basanta Kumar Vidyabinode Bhatta- 650 | 
! aa charyya, Hiada, -Brahtitin, 9 =} 
120 | “ Pakshik Patrika"(P)  ... Serampore «| Fortnightly ... Sint Kumar Basu, Hindu, 500 
3 oo +b Kayastlid ; age 35 years: 3 
121 * Pallivasi " (N) “+ | Kalna .. | Weekly -.. | Sashi Bhushan Banarji, Hindu, 300 
3 | | + Brahmin ; age 48 years. 7 : ) 
122 | * Pailivarta ” (N) --- | Bongong wo se |Charu Chandra Ray, . Hindu, 500 
: Kayastha ; age 44 years. 
123°} Pantha.” (P)... oo ‘Calcutta s+ |} Monthly - ...| Rajendra-Lal Mukharji ae vee: : 800° 
, 99 : a | f 3 : ‘ 
124 | “ Pataka ” (P) ... eee Do. as Do. «ee | Hari Charan Das, Hindu, carp<nter ~ §00 
; | by caste. ae | | 
as *Prabhini” | ove Do. soe | Weekly -e- | Panchkari Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin 3,000 
126 | “ Prachar ” (P) oo | Jayanagar -- | Monthly. ... | Revd. G. C. Dutt, Christian ; age 1,400 
se | | 48 years; ee : | 
127 | “ Praja Bandhu” (N) eee | Tippera .». | Fortnightly ... | Purna Chandra Chakraverti, Kai- 210 | 
| { varta, Bratimio ;.age 32 yeurs. meee : y 
128 | 
a ° 12099 7 : ; ; 
~ Prajapati” ‘“P) jini | Do. a Reccwsegn f eee { Jnanendra Nath Kumar me 1 1,500 ' 
I = : 7 i ve en © ae reveal 4 : 
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Name of publication. — 


Where plished 


. . * 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


“ih. a 


r= *=S 


, 
‘ 


| Circulation. 


Bengali—coutinued. 


129 | “ Prantavasi”’ (N) 
130 | ‘ Prasun ” (N) 


| 
131 | “ Pratijna” (N) 
132 |“ Pratikar © (N) 


133 | ‘‘ Pratima”’ (P) 


134 |“ Prativasi” (P) 


135 | **prpavasi” (P) 


136 |‘ Priti” (P) «+ 


137 | ‘* Rahasya. Prakash” (P) 


138 |‘ Rajdut” (P) 


139 “ Yangpur Darpan”’ (N) 


140 “Rangpur Sahitya Parishad 


Patrika.” (f) 
141 |‘ Ratnakar” (N) 


142 | “‘Sabuj Patra” (P) 


143 | ‘‘Sahitva” (P) 


144 | “ Sahitya Parisad Patrika” (P) 


145 | “ Sahitya Sanhita” (P) 
146 | “Sahitya Samvad” (P) 
147!“ Saji? (P) ww 


148 | ‘‘ Samaj Bandhu” (P) 
149 | “Samaj Chitra” (P) 
1F() | ‘‘ Samay ” (IN) . 


151 |‘*Sammilan” (P) 
152 |‘ Sammilani ’’ (N) 


153 |“ Sammilani ” (P) 


154 | ‘‘Sandes” (P) 


155 | ” Sanjivani ** (N) 


..- |Netrakona’ 


Katwa 


. | Calcutta 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Asansol 


Calcutta 


Do. 


Do. 
Bweehs 
Calcutta 


Do. 
Dacca 


Calcutta 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Berhampore 


Calcutta | - 


es Fortnightly eee 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Monthly 
Do. 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Weekly 
Quarterly 
Weekly 


Monthly 


Do. 


Quarterly 


Monthly 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Weekly 


Quarterly 


Monthly 
Do. 


Weekly 


.| Fortnightly ... Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo ; age 


Banku Behari Ghosh, Hindu, Goala ; : 
age 44 years. 


Jatindra Lal Mukharfi, Brahmin ; | 
age 28 years. 


Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 67 years. 


Hari Sadhon Mukharji, Scoheata ; : 
age 40 years. 


Satya Charan Mitra, Kayastha ; age 
32 years. 


Ramanunda Chatterji, M.A., Brahmo ; 
age 56 years. 


Pransankar Sen, M.A. \ Hindo ,Baidya ; 
age 31 years. 


Purna Chandra De, Subarnabanik ; 
age 34 years. 


Rev. Rasra Maya Biswas, Christian; 


Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 48 years. 


Panchanan Sarkar, M.A., B.-L. » nee, 
Rajbansi. 


Abdul Latif ; age 35 years ; Muham 


madan. 


Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, Brahmo ; 
age about 40 years. 


Suresh Chandra Samajpati; age | 
about 47 years. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra‘ 
Vidyabhusan, Hindu, Acharyya by 


cas.e ; age 50 years. 


Shyama Charan Kaviratna, Brahmin; 
age 61 years. 


Adhar Chandra Das, Hindu, Mahisya ; 
age 35 years. 
Satish Chandra Roy’ ... pes 


Jnanendra Nath Das, Brahmo; age 
61 years. 


.| Kunja Behari Das, a barber by caste 


about 42 ycars. 


| ose  Bijoy Krishor Acharyya, B.A., LL.B., 
... | Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 


# | Sivanath Sasiri, M.A., and others ... 


Christian ; age 47 years. 


Brahmo ; age 46 years. 


Jogee Chandra Chowdhuri, Brahmin ‘| © 


age 32 years. | ae 


Pramatho Nath Sanyal, Hindu, 
Brahmin ; age 35 years. ! 
Kshetra Mohan Gupta ove 


_— 
. 


800 
715 


600 
“b06 
500 
- 600 
5,000 
- 300 
to 
to 
400 
500 
783 


500 


3,006 


2,800 


300 
About 1,000 


200 
390 


400 
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Name of publication. — | Wher published. Edition. | | 


No. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. 
156 | “* Sankalpa ” (P) eee ' Calcutta eee| Monthly —_... | Amulya Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; — 2,000 
7 . , . age about 34 years. : 
157 | “‘ Sansodhini ” (N) ... | Chittagong ..:, Weekly .e» | Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo ; ~ 400 
age about 60 years. 
158 | ‘* Santosh” (P) --.|Mymensingh ...| Monthly — ...:| Mohim Ch , Chakdar, Hindu, Kayas- 500 
tha ; age 40 years. 
159 |“ Saswati” (P) .e. | Calcutta eos! Do. .»- | Nikhil Nath Roy, Kayastha ;‘age 50 500 
le ! 7 years. 
16) | “ Sebak ” (P) --. | Dacca oe ae .-- | Surendra Sasi Dutta; age 35 years ... 300 
161 | “ Senapati ” (P) ~ .-. | Calcutta eee} Do. --- | Revd. W. Carey ; age 58 years... 200 
162 | “ Serampore ” (IN) ees | Serampore eee | Weekly ... | Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 400 
be : | tha ; age 35 years. 
163 | “ Sisu ” (P) eo. | Calcutta | .--| Monthly  ...| Baradakanta Majumdar, Hindu, 8,000 
| Kayastha ; age 40 years. ! 
164 | “ Saurabha”’... ... | Dacca oes Do. --. | Kedar Nath Majumdar, Hindu, 1,000 
ge 3 Kayastha ; age 41 years. : 
165 | “ Siksha-o-Swasthya ” (P)... | Calcutta eco | Do. .-. | Atul Chandra Sen, m.a.. B.L., Baidya ; 200 
, age 40 years. : 
166 | “‘ Sikshak ” (P) .-. | Barisal re ie: ~- | Revd. W. Carey ; age 57 years... 125 
167 | ‘‘ Siksha Prachar” (P) ...| Mymensingh ...| Do. --- | Maulvi Moslemuddin Khan Chow- 1,000 
| dhury ; age 37 years. 3 
168 | “ Siksha Samachar” (N) ... | Dacca eee | Weekly .. | Abinas’ Chandra Gupta, M.A., B.L., 1,500 
Vaidya ;-age 38 years. 
169 | “ Snehamayi ” (P) ewe .-|Monthly _... | Revd. A. L. Sarkar... ne 700 
170 | “ Sopan ” (P) oe} Do. oof Ue. --» | Hemendra Nath Datta, Brahmo ; 250 
age 37 years. 
171 | “ Sri Nityananda Sebak ” (P)@Murshidabad ...{ Do. ..| Avinash Chandra’ Kavyatirtha, 400 
. Brahmin ; age 47 years. 
172 |“ Sri Baishnavy Dharma/| Burdwan “i a .-. | Krishna Behari Goswami, Brahmin ; 300 
Prachar ” (P). | age 30 years. 
173 |“ Sri Sri Krishna Chaitanya | Calcutta occ | DO. .» | Dr. Priya Nath Nandi, age 56, years 150 | 
Tattwa Pracharak” (P) ... ; : 
174 | “ Sri Sri Nitya Dharma” (P) | Kalighat — a -»- | Satya Nath Biswas... ose 300 
175 | “ Sri Sri Vaishnava Sangini ”’ | Calcutta oes Do. --. | Madhusudan Das Adhikari, Vaish- 600 
(P). . nab ; age 32 years. 
176 | ‘Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-| Do. oe | Weekly .-- | Nisi Kanta Sen, Hindu, Baidya age 1,200 
o-Ananda Bazar Pa- 32 years. 
trika ” (N). 
177 | “ Sumati”’ (P)... -ee | Dacca -«.| Monthly _ ... | Purna Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; 431 
age 41 years. 
178 | “Suprabhat’” (P) ee | Calcutta rae Do. »e | Sm. Kumudini Mitra, Brahmo ; age 900 
| 31 years. 
179 | ** Suraj” (N) eee | Pabna woe | Weekly -»- | Manmatha Nath Sanyal ove 500 
180 : “ Suhrit” (P) ... eee | Calcutta ‘ini Monthly »ee 1 Hari Pada Das, B.aA.. Brahmo ; age 300 
31 years. 
| 
181 |‘* Surakhi ’’ (P) ee | Contai oa oe | ee | Baranashi Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; 300 
ee age 46 years. 
182 | ‘‘Swarnakar Bandhav” (P) | Calcutta ot a ... | Nagendra Nath Shee, m.a., gold- 500 


smith by caste ; age 42 years. 
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Na. | Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caate and age of Editor. | Circulation. 
Bengali—concluded. | ae 
183 ] ‘‘ Swastha Samachar” (P) .. | Calcutta .. | Monthly %\...| Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, m.B.  ... 4,000 
134 | Tambuli Pstrike” (P) .. . Deo. 1 ...| Rajendra Nath Som, Tambuli ; age | 
| ; 33 years. 
185 | “‘Tambuli Samaj” (P)  ...| + Do. wt ae -». | Rajkristo Paul and others, Hinda, 
Tambuli ; age 37 years. 
186 | “ Tapaban ” (P) at we. oc} «6. ...|Shyama Charan Sarkar, MHinda, } 200 
| Kayastha ; age 40 years. 
187 |‘ Tattwa Kaumudi” (P) ...{ Dv. s.. | Fortnightly ... | Lalit Mohan Das, m.a., Brahmo ; age | . 590 
43 years. 
1§8 |‘ Tattwa Manjeri ” nn Do. ... | Monthly ..- | Kali Charan Basu ; age about 42 | 600 
| | years. 
189 |“ Tattwa-bodhini Patrika”...} Do. eee ee -». | Rabindra Nath Tagore, Brahmo ; age 300 
| 53 years. | 
190 f Theatre’ (N)° ut a ... | Weekly -e» | Moni Lal Banerji, Brahmin; age _ 800 
| about 30 years. 
191 | “-Toshini” (P) | -«- | Dacca ...| Monthly ...| Anukul Chandra Gupta, Baidya ; 1,250 
| age 43 years. 
192 |“Trade Gazette’’ (P) ove  Calcutts it. ... | Kamal Hari Mukherji .-- | 900 to 1,000 
193 | “ Triveni ”’ (P)... wee | Gachs sing Oe ... | Satis Chandra Chakravarti, Brah- } 300 
min; age 41 years. 
194 r Tripura Hitaishi’’ (N) ... | Comille .. | Weekly ..- | Afazuddiu Ahmad __.. enn 600 
195 |“ Uchchasa”’ (P) -e- | Calcutta .. | Monthly _ ... | Bhabataran Basu, Hindu, Kaysatha ;. 150 
age 34 years. 
196 | “ Udbodhana” (P) nis ee: saad. Gitte -.. | Swami Saradananda ... i 1.500 
197 |“ United Trade Gezette’"’ (P)| Do. =e .. | Narayan Krishna Goswami, Breb- 3,000 ta 
| min ; age 29 years. 10,000 
198 | ‘“ Upasana’”’ (P) ... | Murshidabad ...| Do. ...| Radha Kamgl Mukherji, Hindu, 100 
: Brahmin ; age 27 years. . 
199 |“ Utsav” (P) ... .. | Caleutta ot = ...| Ramdayal Majumdar, w.a., and - 1,000 
others. | 
200 | “ Vartavaha” (Nn) ... | Ranaghat ... | Weekly ... | Girija Nath Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 415 
min ; age 45 years. 
201 | “‘ Vasudha” (P) ... | Calcutta ... | Monthly ... | Banku Behari Dhar, Baidya a 500 
202 |‘ Vijaya” (P) ... eS Do. a Do. _ .. | Manoranjan Guha Thakurta, Hindu, 700 
, Kayastha ; age 53 years. | 
203 | “§ Viswadut*’ (N) _..| Howrah ...| Weekly ...| Nogendra Nath Pal Chowdhnry, 2,000 
| Hindu, Kayastha ; age 38 years. 
204 |“ Viswavarta™ (N)_ ...| Dacca wet a ... | Abinash Chandra Gupta, Vaidya ; 1,000 
age 38 years. 3 
205 | °° Yemuna’”’ (P) ... | Calcutta ... | Month!y ... | Phanindra Nath Pal, B.a. ane 900 
age 32 years. 
406 | ** Yubak’’ (P) ... pore = a om Do. ... | Yogananda’ Pramanick, Brahmo ; 300 3 
~ age 40 years. | | 
English- Bengali. 
207 |‘‘ Ananda Mohan College | Mymensingh ... | Monthly ... | Kumud Bandhu Chakravarti, Hindu, 300. 
Magazine.” (P). Brahmin. 
208 | ‘‘ Bangavasi College Magazine”| Calcutta ot ae .. |G. C. Basu; Hindu Kayastha ; 600. 
(P). age 49 years. 
209 | ‘Commercial Advertiser ’’(N){ Do. aoe | Weekly ... | Radha Kissen Mukherji, Hindu, 250 
| Brahmin ; age 50 years. 
| ven 
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No. | Name of publication. | Where published. Edition ‘Name, caste and age of Editer, | 
English- Bengali—concluded. } 
210 | “Dacca College Magazine” | Dacce eee | Quarterly =... | Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, and Bidhu- } 600 
| (P). bhushan Goswami, Hindu, Brahmin. 
211 | * Dacoa Gazette * (N) Do. eee | Weekly -- | Satya Bhusan Dutt Roy, Baidya ; 500 
age 48 years. 
7 | . | | . 
212 | “Dacca Review” (P) coo | D0, eee | Monthly ..| Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Bidhu- 800 
bhushan Goswami. _ 
213 Fraternity " ece eco Calcutta ; eee Quarterly tee Revd. W. E. S. Holland ece | 200 
: . . } ‘ 
214 |“ Jagannath College Maga-| Do. --+ | Monthly ...| Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterji Bahadur, 900 
ane” (P). Brahmo. 
915 | « Rajshahi College Magazine ” | Dacea -oo.| Quarterly .,,) Board of Professors, 2vjshahi | 306 
(P). | | College. : 
216 | * Rangpur Dikpra- | Rangpur -. | Weekly §... | Pramatha Nath Dez: "oe | 300 
217 | & Sanjaya” (N) ee | Faridpur sol | DO -» | Rama Nath Ghosh, Hindu, Kayas- 500 
| | tha; age about 41 years. | figs 
218 | “Scottish Churches College | Calcutta --- | Five issues in| Revd. J Watt, m.a., and S. C. Ray 1,200 
Magazine” (P). the year. | | } } | 
219 | “ Tippera Guide ” (N) eee | Comilla eos | Weekly eee | Rajani Kanta Gupta, Hindu, Vaidya ; - 300 
| age 49 years. | 
Gare. | 
220 66 Achikni Riboug r (P) ees | Caloutta eee Monthly ove E. G. Phillips eee ae $88 
221 “Phring Phring” (P) «| Do. | Do. + | D. McDonald si ie - 400 
Hindi. : 
222 | ss Bharat Mitra ' {N) ose Caloutta oan Weekly ee | Babu Ambika Prasad Baghaa, Hindu, 3,006 
: } Brahmin ; age 40 years. : 
223 | * Bir Bharat a a | Deo, eee | Do. ee | Pandit Ramananda Dobey, Hindu, | 1,506 
: : Brahmin ; age 32 y.ars. 
224 | ** Caicutta Samachar”) Do. ex. | Do. «| Amrita Lel Chakravarti ; . Hindu, } 2,006 
(N) Brahmin ; age about 60 years. | 
225 ‘Chota Nagpur Dut Patrika” | Ranchi -« | Monthly ... | Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christien ... | 450 
(P). 
226 | ‘Daily Price List” (MN) ... | Calcutta on.’ 2 Bhupat Ram ose in 256 
227 | * Dainik Bharat | ‘Do. -- | Daily Babu Ram Parad Kar, Hindu, 2 506 
Mitra” (N). Kshatriya ; age 33 years. | 
228 | “ Daragar Daptar " (P) Do. --- | Monthly --| Ram Lat Burman, Hindu, Kslss- | 800 
triya ; age 29 years. 
229 | * Hindt Vangavasi’’(N){ Do. ee | Weekly ... | Harikissan Joaliar, Hindu, Ksha- | 5,500 
triya ; age 39 years. 
230 | ‘** Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskar’’| Do. --» | Monthly  ...| Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain ; age | ane 
(P). about 40 years. 
231 | “ Manoranjan” (P) ee | Do. coe Do. Ishwari Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 500 
Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
232 |** Marwari ” (N) ee | Do. oe | Weekly Iswar Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 300 
Brahmin ; age 44 years. 
233 | “ Ratnakar ” (P) ove , eee | Monthly ..| Hari Kissen Joabar. Hindu, Keha- 1,000 
| triya ; age 38 years 
234 | “ Swastha Samachar” (P) ... eee | Do. .».| Dr. Kartic Chandra Bose, Hindu, 450 


— 


Kayastha ; age 45 vears. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 


Name of publication. Where published. 


Parvatiya. 


“ Gurkha Khabar Kogat ” (P) | Darjeeling Th G. P. Pradhan, Christian ; 
age 62 years. 


Persian. 


‘* Habiul Matin” (N) ... | Calcutta Saiyid Jelaluddin, Muhammadan ; 
age 70 years. 


Poly-lingual. 
‘Printers’ Provider" (P) ... | Calcutta Monthly -| 8. T. Jones 


Sanskrit. 


“ Vidyodaya ”’ (P) -» | Calcutta Monthly | Bhaba Bibhuti Bidyabhushan, m.a., 
Hindu, Brahmin ; age 33 years. 


Bengali-Sanskrit. 


** Aryya Prabha "’ (P) -- | Chittagong Monthly Kunja Behari Tarkasiddhanta, 
Brahmin. 


‘ Hindu Patrika " (P) -- | Jessore | Do. Rai Yadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur, 
Barujibi ; age 61 years. 


Sri Vaishnava Sevika ” (P) | Calcutta Do. Hari Mohan Das Thakur... 
Urdu. 


“ Anwar-ul-Akhbar ”’ | Calcutta “ -» | Maulavi Muhammad Irshad Hossain, 
uhammadan ; age 40 years. 


‘““Negare Bazm ” (P) «| Do. ‘ ..|Muhammad Sayed Hossan Askari, 
| M.A.; age 27 years, and another. 


“ Refaqut’ (IN)° Do. ‘ -»| Munshi Muhammad Nazimuddin 
Ahmed, Muhammadan ; age 42 
years. 


* Resalat ** (N) wa : vee? ae .«» | Maulvi Golam Hassain, Muhammad- 
an ; age about 31 years. 


1 


 Resalut ” (P)... , ..©| Monthly ... |Maulvi Golam Hossain, Muham-| 
madan ; age about 30 years. 


“Safir” (NN)... “ , --- | Daily .-. | Hakim Ali Hussain Safir 


“'Tandrsut ” (P) ‘in -- | Monthly ..| Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, Hindu, 
Kayastha ; age 45 years. 


*'Tirmez ee’’ (N)* ut - | Daily .. | Saiyid Ali Asgar Termzel, Muham- 
madan; age about 25 years. 


; 


Uriya. 


“ Utkal Varta ”’... -» | Calcutta vai .«. | Mani Lal Moharana, Karmakar by 
| caste ; age about 50 years. 
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Additions to and alterations in the list of Indian newspapers as it stood on 18st July 1915. 


‘ 


Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 


Marmabani (N.) Calcutta Weekly 
Tarjoman (N.) Do. Daily. 
Durbin (N.) Do. Do. 


Rayat (N.) Do. Weekly 
Albalagh (N.) - . Do. 
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I.—ForEIGN POLitics. 


THE Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 9th November 
publishes a description of Daryabegi, the new 
} Governor of Bushire’s entry into Bushire. The 
Bushire correspondent of the paper concludes his description by saying that 
though the English forces have not left yet, they have vacated all public build- 
ings, and all the entrances and roads have been thrown'open. _—s. 
2. The Daintk Bharat = ef toe of = 20th November says ‘ is 
eo ) well that Persia has declared her friendship for 
Pas 9 ve noeieouanaus England and Russia. The north of Serbia bavia | 
assed into the hands of the enemy, a very clear connection has been established 
bepween Germany and Persia. It is probable that Germany may create a 
disturbance in the latter country. Under the circumstances, how long will 
Persia be able to maintain her neutrality? It has given great satisfaction to 
the Indians to learn that Persia stands by the side of the Allies. It is also 
robable that England and France may help Persia to form an army. For 
Persia, this would be indeed advantageous and beneficial, but the Allies must 
take steps to protect her from the enemy. | 
8. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 23rd November, in commenting upon 
the departure of the German and Austrian 
a also become a field A mbassadors from Persia, which was announced 
by Reuter on the 21st, says that the rupture of 
diplomatic relations 1s considered as a preliminary to war. It is hoped that this 
will not be the case, for then the situation which is already complex will become 
worse still. The reports say that the cause of the Ambassadors’ departure is 
their failure to bring Persia under their influence. Regarding the present 
situation, the telegrams point out that it has improved. .In other words, it 
proves two things. In the first place, it appears that the Germans have been 
trying to incite Persia against England and, in the second place, the situation 
in Persia, which had become very critical, has now improved. There is no 
doubt that in Ispahan, Bushire and Shiraz the intrigues of the Germans had 
rendered the position of the Consular officers of Britain very precarious. Not 
only were they threatened with death, but in several instances murder was 
actually committed. | a 
There is no other route which directly connects Germany with Persia 
except through the mountains of Asia. In view of this we do not understand 
what pressure Germany can bring to bear upon Persia and why she is so anxious 
to win Persia to her side. German policy is difficult to understand, but every 
one has a right to comment according to his own light. As, for instance, the 
Statesman thinks that Germany wants to come to Asia through Constantinople, 
and that the disturbances which the Germans had created in Persia were aimed 
at the furtherance of that scheme. | 

The Germans form their plans long before they put them into practice, 
but the Allies take immediate steps to checkmate them. The Alles did not 
merely rely on the lip assurance of the Shah of Persia and his Ministers, but 
tried to strengthen their diplomatic relations and safeguard them against the 
coming of the enemies: There is no doubt about the Germans having 
distributed a good deal of money in Persia, which resulted in some of the tribes 
becoming turbulent. 

The paper concludes by referring to certain proposals made by the Persian 
Government, which are at present being considered by the British Cabinet, and 
reserves its opinion till the Cabinet’s decision is made known. | 

4. Weare tired of writing about Germany’s satanic designs, writes the 
Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 17th November. 
America has, from the beginning, been opposed to 
the unrighteous war which Germany has been waging. A rupture between 
Germany and America on account of the sinking of the Lusitania was averted 
by the former assuming a mild tone. Germany is displeased with America 
because the latter is favouring the Allies by lending them money, supplying 
them with munitions, etc. The German-Americans, therefore, who are two 
millions in.number, are adopting every means to injure the cause of the Allies 
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in America. Some time ago they set fire to a number of American men-of-war 
and merchant vessels. This week they have set fire to a number of munition 
factories, causing enormous losses, oan | 
- 5. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 19th November writes :— 
Secaiad toiled Germany has spread a net-work of intrigue 
almost all over the world. Her mischievous pro- 
= has been successful in Turkey and Bulgaria. In the United States, 
weden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Rumania and Greece, 
Germany's agents are doing everything they can to carry out her nefarious 
designs. Even in Persia, Baluchistan and China, German conspirators are 
trying to poison the minds of those countries against the Allies by circulating 
false news of German victories, bribing the Press, etc. The great conflagra- 
tion set up by Germany is devastating innumerable towns and villages and 
destroying millions of human beings. Indeed, this loss of life is far more 
appalling than anything which the world has ever witnessed. German 
militarism will lead to the ruin of the whole world ; and, as for Europe, the ve 
idea of what her condition will be after the war is enough to make one shudder. 
God only knows when the war willend. 
6. The Safir (Calcutta) of the 21st November says that the attitude of 
Some one’s house burne and “rulerica may be summed up in the words noted 
sited tees oak aa on the margin. She is only looking after her own 
: interests while the whole of Europe is in the throes 
of war, and has recently sent a Note to Britain asking to be allowed to supply 
food-stuffs to neutral countries which should not be seized in transit. It is 
strange that the Americans are not alive to the sentiments of others. 


II.—Homet ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


7. The Datnik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 17th November com- 
| plains against the action of the police in prevent- 
ing it from publishing a notice sent by the Sre 
Santan Dharma Vichar Mandal, of Mauritius. 
The paper does not consider the notice at all objectionable and characterises 
the police action as unjust. The attention of the Government of India is 
drawn to the matter. | 
8. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 19th November, in referring to the 
refusal of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi to 
remove the censorship over the Hamdard, says that 
his attitude is to be regretted. It is a fact worth 
remembering that the Hamdard never committed a breach of the Indian Press 
Act. Whatever action has been taken against it, has been done in pursuance 
of the provisions of the Defence of India Act. In the history of India this 
is the first instance that an Indian newspaper has been placed under the 
supervision of the Censor. It has not yet been known what the Hamdard'’s 
fault is. The action of the Delhi Government has raised a vital question for 
the Indian newspapers, which probably will not be discussed at the present 
moment. The discussion will be revived when the war comes to an end, 
when the splendid services of India and the loyalty of the Indians will be 
written in the pages of history. When broad-minded and liberal statesmen 
consider the rights and privileges of Indians, then will the question be taken 
up as to how far it is lawful to restrict the freedom of the Indian Press. 
9. The Safir (Calcutta) of the 19th’ November says that there is not 
| a greater sinner than the editor of a newspaper, 
“ Safir on itself.” if he is not alive to his duties. Newspapers influ- 
ence the minds of the public a good deal. The 
editor has to deal both with the public and the Government, the relations 
between the two being of a very delicate nature. The editor should therefore 
act with a sense of responsibility. He should place before Government ‘the 
legitimate grievances of the people and at the same time assure the public 
mind by correctly interpreting Government views. 
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_ . Whe paper then goes on to say that the Safir.is a very notable paper, as_ . 
its policy is a very sound one and there is nonarrowness and bigotry in its 
views. The paper announces that it has engaged the services of an. editor 
who has devoted his life to public work-and'it hopes very soon to develop into a 


powerful organ of public opinion. _ : oe | 

10. The Safr (Calcutta) of the 21st November says that if there had gy 
been no persons in the detective police who, for “" 
the sake of serving their own ends, represent to 
the higher authorities an ‘untrue state of affairs, 
then people would have no cause to be afraid:of them. It is the presence 
of such persons that has estranged the public from the police. Exce ting 
law-breakers, no one should be afraid of the police. The morale of the 
police can be improved if men possessing better education are appointed by 
Government. | 3: 

11. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 18th November gives an account of | "ivi" 
the recent dacoity committed at L. M. Rakshit’s == 
shop in Cornwallis Street, and is shocked to 
hear that such a daring and impudent deed could have been done in a crowd- a 
ed quarter of the city and on a main thoroughfare. The paper is astound- "oka 
ed that half a dozen young men could perpetrate such a crime almost next | 
door to a theatre and within a stone’s throw from a police-station without & 
anybody knowing anything about it. The incident has created consider- rE 
| able alarm in the public mind, and the Nayak appeals to Government, as the 
; only protectors of the people, to take measures for saving their lives and 
properties. | ; | 

12. Referring to the above case of dacoity, the Datnik Basumats Patnix Basomart. 
pvr) (Caleutta) of the 19th November asks the “”™™"™ 

| | following questions :— : : 


Why are: wo afraid of | the 
detective police ? 


The Cornwallis Stree’ dacoity. 


(1) Was there a constable at the time of the occurrence at the crossing 
| of Grey Street and Cornwallis Street? If there was, why 
. did he not come up as soon as the alarm was given by the 
durwan of the Rakshits? If he was not present, can he 
, : explain his absence ? : | 


(2) Why did not the Burtollah thana police promptly take steps to. 
chase the motor-car as soon as the durwan complained to 
them? If they did give prompt chase, were their arrange-. 
ments for the purpose adequate ? peo 


(3) Why have the arrangements made for guarding the town aiter 
the Balhaghata dacoity been discontinued ? 
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13. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 20th November is ° {0 t\tseman 
as horrified at the boldness of the dacoits who had ~~" 
| the daring to loot ‘a shop near Grey Street. The 
paper suggests that Government should favourably consider the question of 
iving revolvers to shop-keepers. The paper asks the shop-keepers of 
aleutta, and especially of Burra Bazar, not to become demoralised. 
14. The Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 20th November says 9 P"yx,Branat 
lhid that it is rene that armed dacoits should nov. 20tn, 1915, 
perpetrate robberies in Calcutta. There is no 
doubt that the robbers have become very daring. It is necessary to provide 
against. these crimes. Government should reduce the stringency of the 
Arms Act and give arms to wealthy men. Ip this case the Commissioner of 
Police has asked for help. We expect that people will help him in this 
matter. 
15. The Safir (Calcutta) of the 2lst November asks for the repeal of . “arim 
i the Arms Act. It argues that if to-day. there ~"" 
had been no Arms Act, a very large part of the 
population would have been able to serve Britain at the front. It further 
says that Indians demand the repeal of the Arms Act not because they are 
fighting for Britain in the battle-field, but because without arms they cannot 


become a useful part of the Government machinery. 
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16. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 19th November is quite 
shocked at the frequency of dacoities in Bakar- 
ganj and considers it.a disgrace for the Mussal- 
mans of the district that so many of their co- 
religionists are implicated in these crimes. The district was at one time 
notorious for its lawlessness, but the strong arm of British rule has put it 
down. There has, of late, been a most lamentable recrudescence of crime in 
the district, for which, the paper thinks, the failure of last year’s crops and 
the people’s want of education are mainly responsible. The journal, there- 
fore, asks the leading Mussalmans of Bakarganj to do their best to educate 
their co-religonists and elevate their character. 
17. The Dainik as erg of the 18th November writes that 
i dal ue ke ussalmans often kill cows just to spite Hindus 
eee and that on the occasion of the Bake-I d cows are 
sometimes sacrificed in places where such a thing never happened before. 
The paper refers to the fact that cow-killing is prohibited in the Nizam’s 
State and in Kabul and asks Musalmans to bear in mind that the killing of 
cows does immense harm to an agricultural country like India. pace 


‘“* A disgrace for the Musalmans 
of Bakarganj.”’ 


(6)\—Working of the Courts. 


18. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 19th November is glad that the High 
Court has upheld the interests of justice in the 
case of Jogendra Nath Mukharji versus Baldwin, 
an indigo-planter. It is to be hoped that the Joint Magistrate of Cham- 
paran will henceforth be careful in dealing out justice. 3 

19. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 20th November, referring to the 

eh same case, writes :— 

BE ye or apna Smhersdflecomna The High Court holds that the assault on 

Mr. Baldwin was the consequence of his own 
wrongful conduct. Nevertheless, Mr. Justice Greaves and Mr. Justice Walms- 
ley say that the accused, Jogendra Nath Mukharji, an old man of 62 years, 
exceeded the right of self-defence by applying more force than was necessar 
in assaulting Mr. Baldwin. It is a fact that Jogendra Nath acted in self- 
defence. It is a question, therefore, as to how much force he ought to have 
used so as not to have exceeded the right of self-defence. Their Lordships 
have said nothing on this point. However that may be, it is enough that 
the old man has been saved from the sentence of imprisonment and let off with 
a fine. | 

20. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 18th November writes :— 

: : Though the rupturing of black men’s spleens 
Rupturing of a black mans by white men had some time ago become almost a 
spleen by a white man. . : 
thing of daily occurrence, there has recently been, 
for a time at least, an absence of such cases. We hear now that at Karachi a 
white man named Kenney so assaulted a black railway pointsman that he 
succumbed to his injuries. The doctor who had held the post mortem examina- 
tion said that the poor black man had an awfully enlarged spleen, which burst 
at. the simple push he received from Kenney. So we must suppose that 
Karachi is a malarious place like Bengal. The court which tried Kenney has 
let him off with a fine of Rs. 500 (sic)! 

21. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 20th November takes strong 
exception to what it calls the extremely light 
| punishment meted out to the accused person, J. 
Feni (sic) in the Karachi spleen rupture case, by the Sessions Judge of Karachi. 
A fine of Rs. 50 or 15 days’ simple imprisonment as an alternative can never 
be expected to act as a deterrent in such cases. | 

22. Anent the above, the Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 24th November says 
that in India the spleen of a man is very weak. It 
cannot stand any injuries. This is specially the 
case with the coolies. The court did not fine Mr. Kenney more than the price 
at which coolies’ spleens are generally valued. It is very much to be regretted 
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that the price of spleens is still very cheap. In our opinion, if arrangements 
cannot be made to keep kicks in order, then steps should be taken to make 
spleens stronger. ~ ) 1 yy 
23. The Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 18th November says that 
the senseless way in which some of the Judges and 
Magistrates dispense justice is well illustrated by 
the recent Maulvi Bazar case, published in the Patrika, of the 17th instant, 
in which Maulvi Ataur Rahaman, a Deputy Magistrate, having first class 
powers, sentenced two boys to six months for having plucked flowers in the 
compound of his house on the Durga Puja day. It appears that the Deputy 
Magistrate smelt sedition, theft and robbery in the harmless action of these 
boys. Probably he does not know that the plucking of flowers for religious 
purposes is not a crime in the eyes of the Hindus. It has come to be looked 
upon as such now-a-days. Only a warning would have sufficed in the present 
instance. Lord Carmichael’s prompt attention is invited to this matter. Good 
boys may become anarchists by such treatment. = 
24. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd November writes 
strongly about the inconvenience caused to all con- 
cerned by the practice of the Subdivisional 
(District ?) Magistrate of Bogra of holding court 
up to such a late hour as 9 p.m. Litigants who come from the interior cannot 
return home the same evening, and persons convicted after 6 P.M. are kept 
without meals till the next day as 6 P.M. is the time when prisoners are fed. 
Then, again, after dusk the court is so badly lighted that pleaders cannot read 
their briefs and people sometimes slip as they cannot see their way about. All 
this is very wrong. ee: os ae 
25. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 20th November writes that in a recent 


Maulvi Bazar case. 
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Are pleaders respectable nagar, one of the accused,. Kshitish Chandra Sanyal, 


sought to prove his alibi by citing a pleader and a medical man as witnesses. 

Two of the Commissioners objected to this, and wanted to know if the accused 

had ‘no other witness than a doctor and a pleader. Thisis most foolish. If 

pleaders and doctors are not respectable witnesses, will the Commissioners tell 
cus frankly who are respectable witnesses in their estimation ? 

26. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 17th November notices the 

The Calcutta Municipal Court. article which appeared in a recent issue of the 


justice is administered in the Calcutta Municipal Court, where, it is alleged, 

accused persons are fined before they have time to utter a single word in 
their defence. No wonder, says the paper, that the amount of fines levied 
annually is going up by leaps and bounds every year. If, again, in 
compliance with the request of the present Magistrate, a second Magistrate 
is appointed to help him in this work, the Calcutta Corporation will have 
no more need for taxes and will even be able to build another “ McCabe 
reservoir” for unfiltered water with its ever-increasing income derived 
from fines alone. | . 


27. The Hitabadi (Calcutta) of the 19th November refers to a rumour 
among the pleaders at Alipore that Babu Bidhu 

Bhushan Mukharji, B.L., is about to be appoint- 
ed Government Pleader at Howrah. Bidhu Babu is not known to have 
commanded any large practice, and it is earnestly hoped that Government, 
before appointing him, should inquire into his antecedents. 


28. We are unable to make out, writes the Basumati (Calcutta) of the 

The Secretary of State on the 20th November, how Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
pressure of work inthe Calcutta could say that the establishment of a new High 
wige Dont, Court at Patna would relieve the prepare of 
work in the Calcutta High Court. The Bihar High Court will take away 
from the Calcutta High Court the Judges now required to carry 
on the Bihar work. The establishment of a High Court in Bihar 
will lead to such an increase in the number of Bihar appeals that after five 
years it will be necessary to appoint 12 Judges for it. The Calcutta High 
Court will also require 15 Judges to cope with its work. The point is that 
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it is necessary to reduce the number of appeals in order to redude the -pmes- 
sure of work in the High Court. The Secretary of State is anew: man. die 
is merely saying what he is being told to say. 


(c)—J ails 


29. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 19th November says that 
‘The treatment af pdlitical con- the. bad treatment of Nagendra Nath, a political 
victs. prisoner, in the Multan Jail, has recently 
attracted attention in England. Indian prison reform owes a good deal to 
pressure from England, and it is to be hoped that after the war, English 
public opimion will force the Indian authorities to ameliorate the condition 
of Indian political convicts. The cases, of Ullaskar Dutt and Nagendra 
Nath clearly show that some change is badly needed. | 
30. On the same subject, the Bangali (Calcutta) of the 19th November 
remarks that the harsh way in which political 
prisoners are treated contributes in some way 
to the increase of anarchism in the country. It 
is of opmion that kindness shown to them is sure to put an end to anarchical 
crimes. | | 


* Treatment of political 
prisoners in jail.” 


(d)—Education. 


31. The Hitavad1 pew of the 19th 8 or om ; — 
6 thee iiilien dallas t is quite inexplicable why the Universit 

eh oe abi eushorition aeaath tants suibtenie lok thnks balan 
and made known to the public how they patronise their dependants. Hitherto 
the University wisely refused to publish ite accounts. Subhankar (the great 
Kayastha mathematician whose arithmetical rules are expressed in terse 
Bengali verse) has long been dead and there is nobody now living who ean cast 
up accounts. Besides, what was the use of making those accounts public? 
Saraswati (Sir Asutosh) tried to persuade us that .so as the University 
spent its money, it did not matter much to the public-on whom it was spent.ar 
what amounts they exactly received. Listening to this argument, we knew 
that it was useless to discuss the matter further, save to rouse the ill-will of 
certain individuals. What right had the public to say anything to those who 
had a proprietary interest in the University, and who therefore spent its funds 
as they chose? Moreover, once the accounts were published, people, with 
nothing better to do, would make it their duty to talk and disclose facts about 
the relations existing between those who had the spending of the money and 
those on whom it was spent. Naturally, therefore, a policy of secrecy and 
silence commended itself to the University authorities and we also.agreed that 
it was the wisest policy for them to have adopted. | 

Now that the secrets have been revealed, discussions are bound to take 
place, and we are afraid that they will not be very pleasant for the Universit 
authorities. Hence we feel it our duty to warn would-be critics to be am = | 
It. would be best if there were no criticisms. If criticisms are to be indulged 
in, they should be favourable to the University authorities, who were s0 
careful lest money should be spent on undeserving persons, that they selected 
some deserving gentlemen and distributed their money among them. In fact, 
they acted in a most dutiful and conscientious way. Of course eriticism on 
these lines might not take with the public. They might demur to the idea of 
the same people getting paid many times, though in different capacities. Well, 
if on ‘the stage, the same actor can appear in different réles, why should not 
the same'be permitted in the University? After all, there is a serious dearth 
of men inthe country. There is no telling in how many disguises some people 
can appear. An-examination of the accounts shows that four gentlemen, Mr. 
J. N. Das Gupta, Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan, Rai Sahib Dinesh 
Chandra Sen and Babu Biraj] Mohan Mazumdar between them received from 
the University a sum of nearly Rs. 22,000. Now, these men may be all very 
worthy and deserving, but none will venture to say that scholars like them are 
rare in Bengal. ould not the authorities have done better had they 
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distributed. their money among a larger number-of people, thereby encouraging 
them and possibly also getting their work betterdone? = — Boe eae 
Why then have the University authorities invited ridicule and 


opprobrium by thus acting with partiality? “We do not know whether there . 


are any overt or covert relations between the examiners, etc., and the ultimate 
disposers of University patronage; indeed, it is impossible that such relations 
should exist. Authority in the University does not centre in a single 
individual, who might court infamy by patronising a dependant who was his 
brother-in-law. To usit appears strange ‘how such injustice could be 
perpetrated where authority is wielded by.so many hands. 

The University has.a curious way of judging things. Experts in a subject 
cannot be examiners in that subject if they are authors of any text-books or 
annotations dealing with that subject. So a vast number of ignorant men are 
often selected as examiners, to the discredit of the University. Cases are 
known of men being appointed University examiners who are utterly ignorant 
of Bengali grammar—such selection can only ‘bring the University into 
popular disrepute. ‘How can people respect a University in which men like 
Janakinath Bhattacharyya, Sarada Ranjan Ray and Bidhu Bhushan Goswami 
cannot be examiners—and why? Simply because of their vast knowledge of 
their own subjects. Well, if Janaki Babu and Sarada Babu are not to be 
examiners, are they not even fit to be tabulators, or readers, or lecturers ? 

People ‘have now come to regard the University as a curious object. We 
looked to the present Vice-Chancellor 'for some much-needed reforms. ‘So far, 
ps Ani not come. At the same time we are‘thankful to him for having let 
light into some dark corners. 

‘32. Referring tothe account-published' by the Caleutta University, of its 

aere _,. expenses during 1914-15, under certain ‘heads con- 
| — Vaiveraty cerning the University ‘College, inspection of 
e 2 colleges and so forth, the Dainik Chandrika 
(Calcutta) of the 14th November takes exception to the large sums of mon 
drawn by certain persons, namely, Mr..J. N. Das Gupta, Rai Saheb Dines 
‘Chandra Sen, mag a agg ‘Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan and 
Babu Biraj Mohan Mazumdar from the University during the year... The 
fact is that the money which ought to have gone to many has’been monopolised 


by a few who are: erful, fortunate, and cunning. The management of the | 


University is marked by the characteristic selfishness of not only Indians but 
all civilised: men in the present age of depravity. . oe : 

- 83. The Samay (Calcutta) of the 198th ‘November writes :— 
The recently published accounts of the 
‘Calcutta University show that the loaves and 
fishes of that institution have become the monopoly 


‘The accaunts of the Calcutta 
‘Daiversity.” 


of a few fortunate persons. 
34. Referring to the articles which appeared in certain papers, regard- 
4 | ing the fees paid to-eertain examiners, professors 
wee af ‘the Caloutta and readers of the Calcutta University, the 
oe Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 18th November asks 
whether the slanderers who make such remarks mean that the eminent men 
who werk in the University should do so without any remuneration. 
35. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 24th November says that Govern- 
; oe ae spends Pseoy: ata sage: on the “= than 
a ere it does on education. e paper is, however, 
their expenditure on education. Gant that if the people are better educated 
they will require a lesser amount of policing. Government should at least 
make equal efforts in this direction with some of the Native States. 
36. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 18th November is sorry to find that 
“Hxpenditure on primary edu- primary education is steadily deteriorating in 
cation.” Bengal, and accuses Government of not spending 
enough money for enceuragreg aoe education. 
87. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 19th November publishes a com- 
oe plaint about the loss inflicted on the teachers of 
Reductian of grants to schools. | lower and upper primary schools in Jessore by 
ee the recent reduction in the amount of stipends 
ranted to them ‘by ‘the District Boards, from ‘sums varying from Rs. 2 to 
s. 3 and from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8, respectively, to sums ranging from Re. 1 to 
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Rs. 3 and from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6, respectively. If economies are essential, the 
grants-in-aid to high schools should be reduced. : ne 
Daimix BasuMAT!, 38. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th November writes :— 
whee coe te | We have more than once spoken of the farce 
ign’, Calcutta Text-book Yom- that is played in connection with the selection of 
text-books in Bengal. Our contemporary of the 
Englishman has also discussed the question in a recent issue. Why are text- 
books selected in Arithmetic, Hygiene, Geometry, etc. It is certainly 
not necessary that text-books should be selected for subjects other than litera- 
ture. Again, if there are specialists in all the subjects, what is the use of 
having a Text-Book Committee? Do the Committee always recommend the 
best books as text-books? We often hear that this is not done in Bengal. 
The personnel of the Committee is never changed. The “ experts ” also who 
select text-books hold their offices under a permanent tenure, and so the 
authors of books do not find any difficulty in cultivating an acquaintanceship 
with them, calling on them at their residences and “ pushing on ” their books. 
In fact, many of these “ experts ” are the friends of the authors. For a 
long time after the introduction of the new style of getting up text-bhooks, 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of London, enjoyed a monopoly of the sale of these 
books. They had some English books written and then got them translated 
into Bengali. The language of these books, which was the handiwork of a 
certain Rai Bahadur, formed the butt of a good deal of ridicule from the pen 
of the late Kavyavisarad. In fact, it was more of the style one finds in the 
Bengali written by missionaries or in the Bengali advertisements of Nestle’s 
Milk, and, as such, deserves a place in the Indian Museum. These books do 
boys more harm than good. The great mischief thus done to the country is 
never strongly protested against because such protests never bear any fruit. 
The TextBook Committee are deaf to everything and care nothing for the 
opinions of the public. In the region of high education a similar mischief 
is done by the Bengali books written by Dinesh Chandra and others, who 
are the latest favourites of the Calcutta University. Nor can any remedy 
be expected for this state of things so long as there is a permanent majority 
in the Committee. 
Mosheu HITAISuE, 39. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 19th November does not 
sie alta think that it is possible for the Inspector of 
The Inspector of Schools’ Scools, Presidency Division, to do justice to his 
Presiden y yt Bock Caw Office as the Secretary to the Central Text-Book 
ce | ae Committee, considering that he has his hands 
full with his own ordinary work. In fact, he has 
often to do the work of the Text-Book Committee with the help of his sub- 
ordinate clerks. Besides, as there has of late been a departure. from the 
practice of appointing an Indian to the post of Inspector, it will not be 
possible for the European officer to judge of the merits and demerits of 
Bengali books. The paper, therefore, suggests that one of the senior Indian 
members of the Text-Book Committee should be appointed as the Assistant 
Secretary to the Committee. By so doing, the work of selecting Bengali 
text-books will be more judiciously performed, and at the same time cost 
nothing to Government. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


MosLEM HITAISHI, 40. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 19th November writes :— 


eidiarartoees The Calcutta Improvement Trust has acquir- 
Phos __ anes. improvement ed the plot of land at No. 1, Akshay Kumar Bose 

“tines ~ Lane, Shambazar, Calcutta, on which stands a 

tiled hut which is used as a mosque by a large 

number of poor Musalmans. The mosque is the only one in the locality and 

if, as the Trust has ordered, it is demolished, Musalman religious feelings 

will be sorely hurt. The Improvement Trust has never demolished any 

mosque in Calcutta so far, and we fail to see why a departure is going to be 

made in connection with the Shambazar Mosque. We hope, however, that 


our kind-hearted Governor will not allow such a thing to be done. 


—" _ 
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41. The.Charu May Osymensingh) of* ee 16th: November writes 
.':  Maletia in Bengal... .. tat every year..in this country more than a 
ee | al. ‘, Pt . : <4? . ; ; ’ - a). + ) 
CA ee million people ie of malaria... Foreigners pro- 


bably will not believe that it can be true. Nevertheless it.is true. . Govern- 


ment, along with many benefits.it has conferred on us,: has concentrated 
all authority in its ‘own hands. - If a tree obstructs the village roadway, 
the villagers cannot remove it. If the villagers assemble ina neighbour’s 
house for any purpose, they have to explain. why. -Government ‘have not 


probably = fully realised what havoc malaria has caused among our 


people. Else it would certainly have adopted the necessary remedial 
measures such as Italy adopted with success. ae Te vs 
» 42. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 16th November: refers to 
* epanite dengee.” the general prevalence of malaria in Bengal, 
and observes that malaria is a_ preventible 
disease. Obstruction to drainage is the main cause of malaria and it is for 
Government to spend money to remove it. Government pins its faith on 
distribution of quinine, but even in this matter it is sometimes found that 
packets of quinine are not available for sale at post offices. Certain 
municipalities ag ry to have, been adopting anti-malarial .measures for 
some homey past, but all have not been equally energetic, District Boards 
also should be induced to adopt similar measures. Formerly a. Magistrate 
was known to have gone.to a village and with the permission of the 
yillagers utilised prison labour to cut down the jungles. Of course, the 
people have to do their share of the work in promoting sanitation, but 
Government must give the lead. | ee ee ; , 
+43. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 18th November writes:— - 
ee ee al _The health of Bengal is. daily becoming 
os - Worse and the — of this province are 
sii eae SS _ gradually falling behind the peoples of other 
:parts of the world in physical strength. Various causes, both social and 
‘economic, are contributing to this deterioration of the health of our 
‘province, which has become a hot-bed of malaria. True that our _ District 
‘and Local Beards do something to combat this mischief, but their attempts 
‘are. too feeble to be of any real use. Besides, the tanks they excavate are 
after a time neglected, so that the weeds growing on their banks foul the 
water. The drains laid out’ by these Boards are often very shallow and 
allowed to become mere stagnant pools, which thus do immense injury to 


local health. We all know how certain parts of Italy and Japan, which 


were at one time very malarious, have. been made perfectly healthy, 
and we ‘ask our Government to take similar measures for ridding 
our province of malaria. The distribution of quinine, which as _ recent 
‘statistics show, benefit only a very small section of the people, should 
be wider and more free. We know that Government have much responsi- 
bility on its shoulders, but still it should spare neither money nor pains 
for saving the people from becoming extinct. Our countrymen should also 
do all they can in the matter. ee 
44. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 20th November writes :— 
“Deaths in Bengal.” | _. 1¢ appears from the report of Major 
| Clemesha, Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, 
for 1914, that, during this year, malaria was responsible for 10 lakhs out of 
the total of 14 lakhs of deaths. Every year Bengal pays this toll of life to 
malaria. . But malaria is a preventible disease. It may be impossible to 
drive it out of the country altogether, but it is surely possible to check its 
virulence to a large degree and thus reduce the death-rate. People forget 
that the question of the prevention of malaria concerns the life and death of 
the: people of Bengal. If the people want to live they must make an united 
effort to check the disease. Individual effort can be of little avail. -Is 
Government blind to the matter? Certainly not. It is lavishly distribut- 
ing quinine in the country and has instituted researches into the subject. 
But it is evident that this old-fashioned method of dealing with malaria, 
which has obtained since the days of Sir Cecil Beadon, has failed to cope 
With the disease. The question, therefore, is, what should be done? The 


answer can be found in Major Clemesha’s report itself. In the report we find 
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the Civil Surgeon of Malda relating the true causes of malaria in the country. 
They are (1) the silting up of the beds of rivers, (2) the silting up of the 
sources of rivers, and (3) want of sufficient drainage culverts in railroads. 
Let Government remove these causes and malaria is bound to be checked. 
The people of the country have long been asking Government to do this, 
but unfortunately as-yet to no effect. Lord Carmichael is requested to 
direct his attention to the matter. 
45. In an article under the marginally-noted heading, the Nayak 
a of the 18th November describes how 
certain districts, ¢.g., Dinajpur, Rangpur and 
Purnea, which at one time were regular hot-beds of malaria, have recently 
become healthy, and how most of the villages in Bengal are being denuded of 
their population—at least of the “ Babu ” section of it. The “ Babu” cannot 
live in his ancestral village home, because there he cannot obtain the amenities 
of acity life, such as cigarettes, soda-water, ice, etc., without which he thinks 
life not worth living. Besides, schools, doctors and dispensaries are not. to be 
had in the village very easily. Hence the “ Babu ” who earns his livelihood 
by service, prefers town life to country life. Thus it is only the cultivating 
classes who live in villages. But the tide must change. Our Babus cannot 
now obtain as easy an access to service as they used to do some years ago when, 
as the result of the Sepoy Mutiny, Bengalis used to be the only people trusted 
by their rulers. On the other hand, the high prices of food-grains and the 
enormous profits to be made from the cultivation of jute and cotton have once 
again made agriculture a very lucrative occupation, which should wean the 
Babu from his love for service. | 
We repeat, what we have said seyeral times before, that it is our English 
rulers who are responsible for all the present anarchism and sedition, for it is 
they who are spending crores of rupees every year for giving our countrymen 
a godless education, which only makes them addicted to luxuries, to get which 
they have to live beyond their means. If the money which is spent on such 
education had been devoted to the improvement of our villages, the present 
unrest would never have come into existence. Unless Government spends 
money liberally for making our villages habitable again and for encouraging 
agriculture, poverty and misery, which is at the root of all the present trouble, 
will neverend. We hope our kind-hearted Governor will listen to our advice. 


(f)—Questions affecting the Land. 


“The woes of country life.” 


46. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 20th November says thatthe work 
in connection with the survey and settlement of the 
Tippera district is injuring the standing paddy 
crop in the Chandpur subdivision. The authori- 
ties are, therefore, prayed to postpone the work till at least the crop is 

harvested. 7 
47. A correspondent to the Samay (Calcutta) of the 19th November, also 
nia writes that in consideration of the famine now 
mes prevailing in Tippera, the settlement operations — 

started there should be suspended till the crop is harvested. : 

48. <A correspondent of the Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 20th November 

_ also makes the same complaint about the survey of 
eisai: Bhuyiyamutha and Sujamutha Parganas in the 
Contai subdivision of the Midnapore district, and 

prays for the postponement of the work till February. 

49. The Rayat (Calcutta) of the 15th November writes that the condition 
of cattle in Bengal is steadily deteriorating, and 
unless there is an improvement, agricultural opera- 
tions will become impossible. Mr. Blackwood recently wrote a report on the 
subject, but the mere publication of reports will not do. Want of good stud 
bulls and of adequate pasture lands is the main point to be attended to. 

50. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd November writes that 

as tamer emeut of cattle. | «she Growing deterioration in the health of the 
| Bengalis is due largely to lack of supply of pure 
milk. The.present milk supply of Bengal is admittedly inadequate to the 


Survey injuring the standing 
crop in Chandpur. 


Survey injuring the 
crop in Contai. 


Cattle in Bengal. 
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needs of the population. If it is to be increased, cows must have pasture lands 


to graze on, and a law should be passed compelling zamindars to set aside such 
Jands in each village. Government should earnestly move in the matter. 


61. Referring to the recently published official report on agriculture in Dame Bascuar, 
idle diplaidiies. India, the Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd  *°""8 1" 
e November remarks that the adoption of improve- 
ments recommended by the Agricultural Department by ordinary cultivators 
is largely a question of funds. Cultivators require to be assisted by co-opera- 
tive credit societies and also by mahajans and bankers, who should not despise 
agriculture as a low occupation. 


(g)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


52. The Dainik —— (Calcutta) of the 17th November writes that Rage 
7 the Brahmakunda at Hardwar is steadily drvin Sauces 
The Brah da at Hardwar. . y 
sean pon ee elas up, a fact which has alarmed the entire Hinds 
population of this country. Pandit Devaratna Sarma, says the paper, who 


had been to Hardwar recently, is of opinion that the mischief may be remedied 
by constructing an embankment. 


(h)\—General. 


53. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 22nd November hopes that retrench- oceania 
ae - ment, which is now being advocated in Government *™*""'"* 
Perce in Government offices, will not take the shape of dismissing some 
Perea superfiuous clerks. In these bad.times, the poor 
should not be deprived of their livelihood. That will only aggravate public 
discontent. If there is to be economy, let the building of new capitals at Deibi 
and Patna be stopped and let Governors and such high officials cut down their 


touring expenses. | | 
+64 The Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 16th and 17th mx Busnar 


es November saysfthat any praise bestowed on Lord _ nov. 16, 17th, 1915. 
ore nse cemency to- Hardinge will be too inadequate for the 
10re conspirators. By 7 
| clemency he has shown towards the Lahore 
conspirators. This will not in any way lower the prestige of Government 
but will, on the countrary, favourably influence the public mind a good deal. 
Papers like the Englishman and the Statesman, which have attacked Lord | 
‘Hardinge for his kindness, are really responsible for the gulf which exits 
between the rulers and the ruled. ue 
55. The Samay (Calcutta) of the 19th November heartily thanks the Samay, 
i. Viceroy for commuting the death sentences *'™'*™ 
aoe of some of the Lahore conspirators. 
56. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 16th November is also Catourra samacuan' 
pr | prone with Lord Hardinge for the clemency ‘™**™ 
e has shown towards the Lahore conspirators. 
57. In spite of all that the Statesman and other Anglo-Indian papers Datstx onanpainy, 


Ibid may say, the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of *%”* 
| the 21st November is confident that the clemency 
shown by the Viceroy to the Lahore conspirators will soften the hearts of 
all the anarchists in India and make them Fig up their evil ways. 
58. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 19th November warmly thanks the "rt, 
nae Viceroy for the recent commutation of the death oe 
penalty passed on some, of the Lahore conspira- 
tors, and thinks it would have been better if all the death sentences without 
exception had been commuted. : = Siig te ee | 
59. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 20th November thanks Lord  Jimrss | 
ey Thid _ Hardinge for the reprieve and charges the 
oi ne Englishman with meanness for taking exception 
to it. | 
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ai TARJOMAN, *. 60. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 18th’ Novembér refers - to -'the: 


Nov. 18th, 1915. o : | | 9° | . | 
Lcrd Hardinge’s cemency to- E nglishman s remarks on :the clemency _ shown: 
wards the Lahore conspirators. P towards ‘the Lahore conspirators | by the Vi ceroy: 
| - wigets-~ etx, @§ altogether inopportune and inappropriate....The. paper says. that -: the 
Tae ,,. Englishman belongs to'the group of people who-consider it better to rule with 


| the sword than. with kindness, and who demand the exercise of force by the 
Government on all occasions. In their opinion there is no necessity for win- 
ning the love of the people. Referring to the Englishman’s remarks that this 
action of the Viceroy will be hailed with delight by those.newspapers who 
want to demonstrate the smallness of the crime which has been proved: 
against the conspirators, and will be construed as an act of weakness on 
the part of Government which can be made to grant any concessions what- 
ever under pressure of agitation, the paper says :—Fortunately the reins.of 
Government are not in the hands of the Englishman, otherwise it would have 
sentenced the conspirators to be trampled under the feet of the elephant. 
ie oe These narrow-minded newspapers ought to bear in mind that they are: free 
i , ne ae from the responsibilities which rest on the shoulders of a Viceroy. It-can- 
i not but protest against. the mean accusation brought by the Englishman 
against Indian newspapers. 4 


A) i a. oh | oe ee Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 20th November takes the 
| egy Statesman severely to task for its attack on Lord 
ant ee femeoey te Hardinge in connection with the reprieve 

rai fe, Latore conspirstore granted to many of the persons convicted and 

man’s heart aches.” sentenced to death in the Lahore conspiracy case, 

and writes :— 
“ The latest exhibition,” says the Statesman, “of Lord . Hardinge’s 
dictatorial clemency will cause surprise and indignation throughout India 
1. | and nowhere more than in the Punjab, the province chiefly affected by the 
ie dangeorus conspiracy which the Viceroy has thought fit to treat with -so 
Br much lenience.” We are astonished at the impudence of the Statesman in 
claiming to be the spokesman of the people of the Punjab. The News Bureau 
| says :—‘‘ The decision of the Governor-General in Council to commute the 
a sentences of death passed on sixteen of the accused in the Lahore conspirac: 
| oe case to transportation for life, has been received with general satisfaction.” 
ie ee Transportation for life per eA serves the purpose of preventing criminals 
N 4 "> + +. - from doing any further mischief. Perchance, some of these transported 
ie | criminals may repent and change their habits and ideas. If, on seeing this 
| change, Government is pleased to release them, they may, in the long run, 
i become useful members of society. The case of Michael Davitt is an instance 
‘ . of this. Lord Hardinge’s name will become immortal in India for the high 
and generous qualities which have immortalised the names of Cornwallis, 
Bentinck, Metcalfe and Canning here. 


I | PO gy 62. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 17th November also takes the English- . 
eee Nia man to task for similarly attacking the Viceroy 
i for the reprieve. The fishwoman of Kailaghat, 
Ny -__- gays the writer, has the officious impudence to call the reprieve an undeserved 
i '° "and unnecessary clemency. We are glad that such an impudent fellow has 

been rightly slapped on the cheek by the Viceroy. soe 

pie apa 63. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 14th November, referring 
is 1. | to the rumour of Lord Hardinge having sent a 
a eee ° inden- Despatch to the Secretary of State for India 
7 recommending an abolition of the system of inden- 


tured labour, writes :— 


) Indentured coolies are reduced to a state of slavery in the — Colonies. 
if Lord Hardinge will save the name of Indians from disgrace by abolishing the 


indentured labour system. | | 


" pales SeAwae 64. On the same subject, the Dainik Bharat M titra (Calcutta) of the 14th 
iy Nov, 14th, 1918, lhig November says that the Viceroy cannot be suffi- 
4 ciently thanked for the Note which he’ has _for- 
; warded to the Secretary of State for India on the indentured ccolie system, 
i, laying particular stress on its abolition.. es 


yet + By.’ Phe Sanjivani:(Caleutta) of the 18th November-lieartily.ehdorsegthe _*41va", 
>> Bumoured Despatch of indéné < Opknian). expressed. by ' the « Bombay. !Chroniele rn en 
tired labour. -(! 056 yo. poy a regarding. the: prohibition: of indentured labour, ) 
, and gratefilly: thanks the Viceroy for his: Déspatch to the Secretary.of State 
for India’ m ‘this, connection. :-Europeans who never come to India: think that 
_ all Indrans:are liké the coolies:td be found ini the Colonies, and that they can “7° "35 
-be oppressed and persecuted like those coolies. The paper is, therefore, glad “~~ 
that the indentured system is going to be abolished, and remarks that Indians 
should have unrestricted:admission into British Colonies. | 
66. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 19th November hopes that Mr. HITAVADI, 
ne Chamberlain will accept the recomméndation of “”'™**” 
-the Government of India and abolish the system 


‘of indentured labour. | 
67. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 28rd November says that India TARJOMAS, 

is grateful to Lord: Hardinge for the Note which “’'™™**™ 

of rn tured: Iabour—The stamp he has submitted to the Secretary of Statetoabolish - 

slavery. Sage | Sg ; ; 

| the indentured coolie system in the Colonies, 

which causes such a large number of Indians to lead a life of shame. If it 

is abolished, it will.be considered a great.achievement of Lord Hardinge’s 

administration. | 


68. If the Pioneers London correspondent is correct, writes the D4n7K‘omaNpnixa, 


_ Extension of Lord Hardinge's 


Dainik Chandrika  anaegga | ee” cata 
.Viceroyalty. 


November, Lord Hardinge will remain Viceroy 
, : of India till the war is ended, setting Lord 
‘Kitchener free to be his successor. This will give immense satisfaction to 
all Indians,. especially the educated among them. They do not know of a 
man’ better suited to their interests to be.at the head of the Government of 
‘India when .a re-adjustment of political conditions will be made within: the 
‘Empire, by which India expects to profit. _ aS 
. 69:. TheTarjoman (Calcutta) of the 24th November says that there can- iv ean isis 
sa: not be a happier event than this. This is a time 
! when even the most able statesman cannot 
understand the situation in India. The extension of Lord Hardinge’s 
term of Viceroyalty will be a blessing to Government and the people alike. 
Revarding Lord Kitchener as the future Viceroy of India, the paper thinks 
that he is a soldier after all. Though he has administrative experience in 
Egypt, yet India is not like Egypt. After all his appointment should be 
‘opposed by every educated man. — : 
70. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 22nd November learns from a — Nava 
maa reliable source that Lord Hardinge will receive *”™'* 
: a further extension of office. It will not be : 
right to appoint a new man during these critical times. Lord Kitchener is 
‘to be his successor. We are glad to know that a zubberdust General is to 
have control of our affairs. 

71. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 20th November says that Sir O’Moore BANGALI, 
Creagh’s letter in the Fimes simply reveals his °° 1% 
deep antipathy against the Government of Lord 
Hardinge. But his words have no value .to the 
Indians themselves. Had the late Commander-in-Chief of India any moral 

courage he might have protested in Council against the curtailment of military 
expenditure desired by the Viceroy. Why was he silent then? He con- 
temptuously refers to the Viceroy’s Council as merely an advisory body, but 
while he was in service he never dared to show his courage by telling the 
Viceroy that he was piper 2 In fact Sir O’Moore’s letter simply reveals his 
own character instead of doing any harm to Lord Hardinge’s good name. Sir 
O’Moore has said that while he was in India he knew of the existence of German 
spies in the country and of their efforts to porson the minds of the Indians 
against the British Government. If so, was it not his duty to bring this to 
the notice of Government ? 
72. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 18th November thanks Lord Re agconygoena 
“ India’s future.” Hardinge for his recent remarks about the awaken- isis 

a | ing of a new spirit in India, but regrets to say that 

_ during the whole term of his Viceroyalty His Excellency had done nothing 
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practical to encourage.the development of this spirit. : It. was in Bengal that 
the awakening first took place, but Lord Hardinge removed the .Capital-:of 
India from this. province and planted it among the ruins of Delhi. . It is the 
English, writes the. paper, who. have infused this ‘new life into India,:and «it 
should, therefore, be their sacred duty to foster it. with tenderness.and care: :- 
73. .The Dainth Basumati (Calcutta) of the 19th November . deprecates 
the exaggerated language of praise used on the occa- 
| sion.of the recent farewell dinner to Sir Ali Imam, 
given by the Viceroy. Lord Hardinge naturally spoke well of a colleague who 
had invariably supported him. Sir Ali Imam, on the other hand, indulged in 
fulsome adulation of the Viceroy and spoke approvingly of the birth of a spirit 
of Provincial patriotism in Bihar. But is this spirit good for all India? Is 
the anti-Bengali feeling excited by it good for our wider national interests:? 
Will nation-building be promoted by such a policy? , 
74, The Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 16th November thinks 
that.the adoption of the weights of the metric 
system will facilitate trade a good deal. The paper 
is against the adoption of English: weights. ‘It 
suggests that the change may be introduced slowly so that people may not feel 
inconvenienced by it. 
75. The Samay (Calcutta) of the 19th November writes :— 
“ Wanted a law.” _ There is no denying the fact that the condition 
of the middle and poor classes in our province is 
steadily becoming worse. There are two causes which contribute to this and 
they are (1) the present high prices of food-stuffs, and (2) usury. The exces- 
sive cultivation of jute, the holding back of their stock of food-grains by 
merchants, and the export of food-grains serve to raise the prices of food-stufis. 
The paper, therefore, asks Government to fix the prices of food-stuffs by legisla- 
tion, standardise weights and prohibit the export of food-grains. It is also 
suggested that money-lenders should be prevented from charging ruinous rates 
of interest. _ | | 
76. The Charu Mihir (Mymensingh) of the 16th November, discussing 
the question of pisciculture in Bengal, writes that 
the mere appointment of highly-paid officials in 
the Fisheries Department will do nothing to help the improvement of fisheries. 
What is wanted is the re-excavation of tanks and waterways where fish might 
breed. | : ; 
77. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd November warmly 
commends the proposal that the export of wheat 
from India should be stopped for another year. 
78. The Charu Mihir (Mymensingh) of the 16th November writes that 
the Tirhut Button Factory, which had been doing 
well for some time, has recently been hard hit by 
the competition of Japanese button factories subsidised by the Japanese 
Government. While other Governments subsidise their indigenous industries, 
our Government refuses to do anything for reasons which one need not go far 


to seek. 


79. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 20th November is alarmed at 
the rapid progress of Japanese trade in India 
which, protected by the Japanese Government, is 
doing immense injury to the trade of this country. Many industries, such as 
the button industry of Champaran, the pottery works opened by the Maharaja 
of Kassimbazar, etc., are about to die owing to this unfair competition; and 
the paper asks Government to save the situation by imposing a protective duty 
on goods imported from Japan. 


80. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 17th November says that the war 
presented singular opportunities to India _ to 
capture the Indian markets which had so long been 
usurped by Germany and Austria. It was 
expected that India would rise to the needs of the hour, but Japan has fore- 
stalled her and has been able to undersell even India-made articles in the Indian 
market. : Japan’s success is due to State help. The Government of India also 
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ought to come forward to help Indian industries, so that they may compete 
with the cheap industries of Japan. . “) i.35. 05 2, 3 a 
+ 1... Referring to the removal of the: name of Dr. Krishna Swami Iyer 


| | _.,... from the list of qualified medical practitioners in 
a Ce the Dainik Basumati | Calcutta) of the 
17th November writes, that considering that. allopaths freely-use Ayurvedic 
medicines and that they have not yet been able to prove the Ayurvedic system 
to be an unsound one, it is not at all proper to punish Dr. Iyer for helping in 
the establishment of an Ayurvedic dispensary. The paper reminds the 
Madras Council of Medical Registration of the remarks made by Lord 
Ampthill ten years ago, that Europe learnt medical science from India. Those 
who despise Ayurveda, says the paper, must be the enemies of medical science. 
, 82. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 23rd November, referring to the recent 
case of Dr. Krishna Swami lyer, of Madras, writes 
‘i a. - age Pgs A A strongly of the presumption of the Medical Council 
shall we see (later) !” in op pete. the Ayurvedic system as quackery. 
ee The Ayurvedic system has shown its superiority by 
surviving in the struggle of an unequal competition with the State-aided 
Allopathic system. English officials themselves, like Sir Robert Risley, have 
often been cured by Ayurvedic treatment, and moreover kavirajes manage in 
Calcutta to command fees as high as those of English Allopathic practitioners. 
83. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 18th November takes exception to 
the removal of Dr. Krishna Swami Iyer’s name 
\ ccuhatun otk Ge liberty of from the list of qualified medical practitioners in 
medical practitioners.” Madras, and remarks that all self-respecting 
doctors should withdraw their names from the list. 
The paper also asks Government to think of the dire consequences if the doctors 
of Bengal take umbrage at Dr. Iyer’s case and in a body withdraw their names 
from the list of medical practitioners of this province. : = 
84. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 15th November is glad to 
learn that Colonel Lukis is intent on preventing all 
Pri non-qualified doctors from practising. The paper 
hopes that similar steps will be taken against non- 


qualified kavirajes to save the people of the country from quacks. — 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS, AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


85. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 19th November publishes a com- 
© Vesaiee te Rensel.” plaint from Tala, in Bankura, to the effect that 
acute distress is prevailing there; labourers are 
out of employment, and Government relief so far provided is inadequate. A 
Dom woman is in such a condition that, without help, she will soon succumb. 
Many respectable families are in semi-starvation. — 
Pica Chandla in Tippera the following cases are reported :— 


(1) The widow of Hari Krishna Chang is badly in need of food, clothing 
and shelter. 
(2) The families of Rajani Kanta Dhar, Mahendra Chandra Chandra 

and Harakumar Lodh are also in difficulties. 


There are many other people also badly off. : 

From Balikhola, a list is published of five men—Shaikh Nadu, Rajani 
Kanta De, Shaikh Aku, Shaikh Swat Ali, Shaikh Sarafat Ali and Gorpan 
Ali—who are suffering from semi-starvation and likely to succumb. 

86. A correspondent to the Samay (Calcutta) of the 19th November 


apes writes that great distress prevails in the villages 
eee under the jurisdiction of the Nandigram thana in 

Midnapore, and some deaths from starvation have already taken place. 
87. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 20th November, reproduces an 


PS article, which recently appeared in the Charu 
on en —— Mthir (Mymensingh), from which it appears that 
great distress prevails at Bajitpur, Ashtagram, Bhairab and Katiyadi, as 
well as in many parts of Tangail and Kishorganj. A large number of men 
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" “peteritly Went t6 Ashtagram frotti villages 15 to 16 mileg off in’ the hopeut 


obtaining relief from the Subdivsional Magistrate of Kishorgaij, who 


‘ happenéd to be on a visit to the place, but had'to conie’ away disappointed. 


88. The Rayat (Caleutta) of the 15th November writes: that in-distribut- 
_ ing agricultural loans in the famine-stricken 
- areas, poor raiyats who own holidities ore or two 


Agricultural loans. 


 kariis in area and also labourers are not allowed arly’ loans. “Government 
_ should look to this. es is 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


89. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 19th Noveniber is sorry to hear that 
officials who are obliged to camp out in‘New Delhi 

is deen of Tatas © are greatly inconvenienced by the inclemencies 
of the weather, and by the lack of amuse- 


‘ments and amenities so plentiful in Calcutta, such as the Opera 


House, etc. In time the sufferings of these English officials will cease, but 


‘the Indian Government servants are already experiencing diffict.:ties arid will 
continue doing so indefinitely. : 


90. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 23rd November writes :-— 
On the occasion of Professor Geddes’s recent 
lecture on town-plannivg in the Calcutta Town 
Hall, the Hon’ble Nawab Shamsul Huda gave 
evidence of his ignorance by saying that town-planning was a new thing. 
New York was built on a preconceived plan; and long long before the build 
ing of New York the city of Joypore had been built by a Bengali architect 
on a plan previously conceived and drawn by him. We request Professor 


Nawab Shams-ul-Huda’s ignor- 
ance on town-planning. 


Geddes not to judge of the Bengalis on the Nawab Sahib’s example. 


91. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 22nd November points out that while 
ee Europe is being decimated by the greatest war in 
the world’s history, Calcutta is amusing itself 


over schemes of town-planning. This is an'idle fad to while away one’s time 


with—one cannot think there is anything serious in it. For towns grow of 

themselves—they cannot be built to order. When they are growing’ oné cam, 
of course, regulate the growth according to one’s fancy. 

92. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 22nd November writes that recently 

-— “Steaight talk.” responsible English Ministers have been publicly 

urging the need of economy, both on the part of 


Government and of individual citizens. Here in India, however, things 


seem to be different. Apparently the Government here think that profound 
peace reigns in Europe and that the people here are prosperous. So the 


building of new towns at Delhi and Patna is going on, and the Improvement 


Trust in Calcutta is briskly carrying on its operations. Schemes of town- 
planning also are about to be projected. Even though rich England feels 
the want of money, our officials do not seem to be perturbed. Vast tracts 
of country in Northern and Eastern Bengal and in Bankura are about to be 
reduced to wildernesses through famine, but apparently there is nobody to 
think of these things. If there weré, so many expensive schemes would not 
still be persisted in. If our officials now do not stop schemes like the build- 
ing of new capitals, new High Courts and new Universities, how can private 
‘citizens be expected to practise economy? | 

The fact is, both in England and in India, it is a case of “ Government 
by the rich and Government for the rich.” The masses are left discontented 


‘more or less by the measures of their rulers. If they were not discontented, 


no difficulty in recruiting would have been experienced in England. The poor 
masses of England have been oppressed and all their patriotic feelings 
stamped out of them. Both there and here Government get money from the 
poor, but spend the largest part of it on the rich and for the rich. So-called 
municipal improvements, for instance, are all mere devices for spending the 
poor man’s money to satisfy the caprices of the rich. It may be argued that 
the rich contribute a larger share of taxes than the poor. But it is forgotten 
that it is excessive taxation which raises prices and, in purchasing articles 
at these high prices, the poor are practically paying a kind of tax. Formerly 
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servante in Calcutta used to earn a rupee or a rupee and a half as wages per 
month——new they get Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 per month. But it is doubtful if 
these amounts they could be bettér off§ 88 =i. | ae a 
Projects of municipal improvepiént may -be very welcome to the rich, 
but the poorer citizens who usé adulterated oil and rarely get.a full meal can- 
not possibly appreciate the benefits, say of a tarred road-surface. People 
were much happier in the olden days when they trod dirty roads but found 
plenty of pure food to eat. It is the duty of Government to keep the poor 


people contented. They want plenty of food and to live at ease in the enjoy-. 


ment of their religion—they do not care for political rights or franchises. 
Let Government practise strict economy. If it has already got too much 
money on its hands, which it does not know: what to do with, let the money 
be vested in an English or Indian loan. : coh peels ies ae 
93. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 14th November says:— - : 
senate ace tuna the Emperor, whose loyal subjects they are, is at 
war with His Majesty the Sultan (the Khalifa of the Moslems). This isa fact. 
which was not pleasant to us before and cannot be so in future. | 
The reports so far received show that His Majesty the Emperor did not 
want to fight with Turkey. But now that, at the instigation of the Germans, 
the Turks have continued hostilities against Britain, the question arises as to 
what the Sultan of Turkey ought to do and how it is possible to rectify the 
mistake. ss ee : ss 
Before answering this question, it would be well to review the situation 
and see what Turkey has gained or lost by this war. Peter 
_ Looking to reports on the situation in the Dardanelles, we find that. the 
British forces have not been successful in that region, but at the same time 
there is no doubt that many strong fortifications have been severely bombarded 
by the British fleet. The Turkish armies had to retire from the. coast 


outposts after sustaining losses, and English forces landed and advanced some- 


distance towards the interior. It should be kept in view that we are discussing 
only Turkish losses and not dealing with English losses at all, because at this 
moment our heart is moved by feelings of brotherliness and sympathy towards 
the Moslems. We consider even a small loss sustained by our Moslem brethren 
as a precursor to a great loss to Islam and its ruin and eternal weakness as 
well. | es ae 

Regarding the Suez Canal affair very little news has reached us. We 
may as well say that the engagement in this region did not last long and that 
the result was disastrous, for as reported to us, the main body of the Turkish 
force was destroyed and the remainder had to retire. The Turks gained 
nothing by this venture. 

Turning to Egypt, we find that the Turkish movement towards the Suez 
Canal was only for taking possession of Egypt. We now want.to know. why 
Turkey allowed Egypt to pass out of her hands by waging war against 
England. If there had been no war, then Turkey would not have been turned 
out of Egypt. Great Britain was Turkey’s friend and always recognised 
Furkish suzerainty over Egypt to a very great extent. Misunderstandings 
between them could have been mutually settled. It is therefore apparent that 
Egypt was not the cause of Turkey’s disaffection, but that German intrigues 
led the Turks to join in the war. : | 

In the Irak-Arab region the British have advanced to within a 100 miles 
of Bagdad. Itisthebelief of the Statesman that even Bagdad will pass out of 
Turkish hands. 
territory? | = . 

Referring to the Turko-German treaty, the paper goes on to say, that, as 
far as its recollection goes, the following were the provisions of that treaty 
which were published in the English papers :— | . 


(1) Germany would supply all the munitions of war required by Turkey. 

(2) Germany would supply all the money necessary during the war. _ 

(3) In ~ event of victory, one-fourth of the booty would be given to 
ee | ees 


(5) Germany will never make a separate peace. | 


(4) For the invasion of Egypt Germany would help Turkey with men, 


with © 


Unfortunately for the Moslems, His Majesty 


After all, what has Turkey gained by the loss of so much 
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-.. Tf-itbe a fact that:Germany “thade- suth a ig with Turkey, then. 
Germany is bound hy it not to make-a séparaté peate; but the Turks have full 
liberty to make peace whenever they like:' And why should they not do so, 

when it has-been proved that'acting on Gerniany’s advice has been baneful to 

them?. What advantage is there.in continuitg a war when entire provinces. 
have. passed out of Turkish hands in the Irak region, when no gain in the. 
Reyptian region is: apparent’and when thousands of Moslem lives have been 

ost ! 

It is our belief that the Sultan of Turkey should consider the situation 
and the losses sustained by Turkey and make peace (if allowed to do so by his 
ministers) with the Great Power under whose rule there lives a vast Moslem 
population. : ick | santas 

Let that day come when peace between England and Turkey will be hailed 
with delight. | 

94. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 9th 

November publishes a translation of a few chapters: 

of Sir Edward Coke’s small book, which gives in 

: plain and simple language the story of the causes 

which have led to the war between Turkey and England and the alliance of the 

former with Germany. Sir Edward’s book is a summary of the matter which- 
was published in the “ White Parliamentry Book ” dealing with the subject. 

95. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 17th November remarks that the 

i ee has brought about certain changes in the 
pe political ideas of the Europeans and threatens to 


| falsify many of the lessons which history has so far. 
taught. In the democratic governments of Europe it was-considered almost 
impossible for any differences of opinion arising between the rulers and the 
ruled in regard to the general principles of administration. Until recently 
it was believed that there would not be any difference of opinion between the 
King of the Hellenes and his subjects. The English Foreign Minister’s speech 
distinctly shows that the Greek King is preventing the people from joining the 
Allies in the same way as the Turkish Administrators forced the Turks into 
the war. This very well illustrates the changes which war has brought about. 
in the political life of the country. ae 


96. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 18th November does not think that 
India is to blame for the failure of the new 4 per 
cent. loan. Indians are a_ proverbially poor - 
people, and though a few of them are very wealthy, the majority are in a state. 
of perpetual destitution. The wealthy section of the people have already. 
subscribed to the recently floated loan of four and a half crores of rupees and 
would, if necessary, have subscribed a yet larger sum. True that the middle 
classes have some money in deposit in savings banks, but they do not invest 
this money in Government Paper because it is not easily convertible into 
money, whereas savings bank deposits can be withdrawn whenever necessary. 
Besides, there is a very little difference between the amount of Interest obtain- 
able on Government: Paper and that obtained on savings bank deposits. Then, 
again, our countrymen have not been taught by Government to feel that the 
interests of the British Empire and their own are vitally connected, nor has 
the growth of any affectionate regard for their rulers been encouraged in 
their minds If this had been the case, they would have been glad to suffer. 
any hardship in order to contribute to the loan. In this present moment of 
the Empire’s crisis, Indians should be encouraged to feel that they are a com- 
ponent part of the British Empire and that they have the same claims on the 
Empire as their fellow-subjects in other parts of the British Dominion. 


* Tudia is not to biaime.”’ 


97. Referring to the great efforts which are being made in England for 
recruitment, the Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 
17th November writes :— 

We are unable to make out why when lakhs of Indans—if the praises 
showered by the British Ministers on the Indian soldiers at the front are 
true—are eager to fight for the Empire, the authorities in England should 
introduce a system of compulsory military service there. 


* m 99 
* New law for recruitment. 
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100. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 16th November writes that the war 


“The place of Indians.” 


opportunity for practising self-sacrifice and thereby contributed to the 
encouragement of the martial virtues among our race—virtues which still 
survive, as is shown by the prowess of the sepoys in Flanders and elsewhere.. 
Indians are found thus now to fight by the side of Englishmen and they dream 
dreams also of similarly obtaining a political status equal to that of English- 
men. Such a dream may be regarded as impracticable, but nevertheless it 
is undeniable that its fruition ought to be the reward of our years of heart- 
felt loyalty and self-sacrifice. Aspirations of this kind, cherished by 


patriots with faith in the good intentions of the British public, may rouse the | 


ire of Anglo-Indian journalists but are certainly not unworthy of regard by 
the British Government. — | , 

A selfish policy which regards us as associates in times of danger but in 
times of prosperity prefers to keep us at a distance can never permanently 
succeed. It is to be hoped that Englishmen, pioneers of civilisation and free- 
dom as they are, will not forget us when the tide of fortune again turns in 
their favour. Of course, we cannot learn to swim until we plunge into the 
water, but it is for you to make us take the first plunge. Self-sacrifice purifies 
the life of a nation. We have crossed the nectar-sea of death and have thus 
been purified. Thisisnovain boast. Let a consciousness of our own strength 
awake in our breasts. What have we to hope for if, even in this crisis, we 
cannot revivify our national life? | 

101. The following appears in the Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 
2Uth November :— 

The Liberals had been in power in England 
for a long time before the war, but some time after the starting of the 
Dardanelles campaign, when it was found that the British attempt was far 
from being successful; a Ministry composed of Liberals and Conservatives 
was formed. It cannot be said that any doubt had ever been expressed as to 
the usefulness of such a hotch-potch Government, especially. as similar 
things have not been of: any success in the past. For a time, however, the 
new Cabinet worked smoothly. Then it was found that the state of things 
in Gallipoli was much the same as before. Besides, Bulgaria pine 
Germany, and Greece and Rumania declared their neutrality. All this 


“The coalition Ministry.” 
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served to. shake the faith of the British public in the new Cabinet. Next . 
came the sudden resignation of Sir Edward Carson. The srictness of the 
Censor prevents any definite news of the state of affairs in England from 
coming to India, though, of course, from the remarks of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Bonar Law one can easily see that the Ministry is not 
working satisfactorily. At the beginning of the war, when the nerves of 
the British public were in a state of extreme tension, the decisions of Mr. 
Asquith and his Cabinet were not objected to by the ag ge But the 
British public have now become used to the war and can take a calm view of 
the situation. Nothing,is now clear about the progress of the war. On the | 
western front the Allies are reported to be fighting the Germans very vigo- 
rously and often defeating them, but in spite of all this, the Germans are still 
in possession of a third of France and the whole of Belgium, and nothing that 
the Allies have done for the past 16 months has so far succeeded in forcing 
the Germans back to any great extent. Those who do not understand the 
situation clearly have, therefore, become very impatient and some are also 
expressing their annoyance. A new Cabinet, however, is going to be 
formed soon. The war will not end until the time is mature, though we are 
sure that we shall be victorious in the end. | 

102. The Tarjoman (Calcutta) of the 19th November says that it is at 
a loss to understand the meaning of the 
resignations among the British Ministers. No 
comments are possible on the resignations of Lord Haldane, Lord Morley, 
Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Winston Churchill in the absence of more facts 
than what have come to light. The statement by the Daily Telegraph, that 
the resignation of Sir Edward Carson is due to Mr. Churchill, does not seem 
to be acorrect one. It is also premature to say that the non-inclusion of Mr. 
Churchill in the War Cabinet has been the cause of his resignation. The 
question put by Sir Richard Cooper in Parliament with regard to Lord. 
Haldane goes to show that Lord Haldane is doing some special work. 
Though clear answers to the question were not given, still Mr. Asquith’s 
silence in itself is very significant. The paper hopes that there will not be 
any further changes in the personnel of the Cabinet, because at the present 
moment it is necessary that there should be unity of aim and object. 


The changes iu the Cabinet. 


The paper further hopes that Mr. Churchill’s absence will not be much. 
felt. Mr. Churchill, though a very striking personally, is not a statesman 
of a hig order like Mr. Asquith and Lord Haldane. But the accusations 
directed against Mr. Churchill are absolutely groundless. 


103. The Resalat (Calcutta) ‘og the 18th meremnes Par? — c. 

ee ; The most important and secret department of 
damiisneiete. hee the Governments of Europe is the Sanden Depart- 
ment, which is generally placed under the guidance of a very able Minister. 
Up to this time all the advantages and rights which Britain has over other 
nations have been due to this department and to the enlightened Minister who 
presides over it. The importance of the Foreign Department is also due to its: 
diplomatic and administrative success. Other nations have similar depart- 
ments, the secrets of which are unknown to all except the members of those 
departments. The present military preparedness of Germany is the result of 
years of deliberation with which other Foreign Offices were not acquainted. 

It sometimes happens that when circumstances render it necessary the ; 
Foreign Minister has to disclose in public the political relations existing with: 
other countries. The importance of the Foreign Office becomes known.as soon 
as a European Power deals with an Asiatic Power and difference of opinion 
grows up between them. After the treaty of Berlin the Foreign Office in 
England continued to put on the colours of the season. Regarding the Tripoli - 
and the Balkan problems a far-sighted statesman adopted such a mysterious 
attitude as had no parallel in political history. Public opinion’ generally 
supports a Minister who exhibits high and striking qualities. -The-paper here | 
quotes what it terms the weight of opinion of the Englishman regarding the : 
success which Sir Edward Grey has scored against German diplomacy in 
exposing German policy and placing the secret treaty between Germany and: 
Bulgaria before the public. ~ 
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+.-- * Bhere have heen many bloody battles in,Europe which have set at nought 
many ancient treaties. So it cannot be said how far the present treaty will 
be acted upon. The British Foreign Office has Risoed the world under a deep 
debt of gratitude by revealing the secret Bulgar-German treaty, It remains to 


be seen how Austria, Turkey and Greece, who are injuriously affected. by this 


treaty, will continue their present policy after this exposure. There is still 


time for them to act upon the advice.of the far-seeing British Minister. . 
The paper considers it the duty of the Muhammadans of India to advise 


Turkey. RO re | es ie 

$i 104. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 16th November’ says 
: _that.Mr. Churchill had after all to resign. There 
i -is no .doubt that, this incident will create some 
difference of opinion in the Liberal.Camp. After Mr. Asquith and Mr. Llyod 
George, Mr. Churchill was considered to be a very powerful member. His 
Name was once mentioned in connection with the Premiership. . Many things 
point to the difference of opinion: which at the present moment exists among 
the Liberal leaders, and which at, present is not-at all desirable. Lord Morley 
resigned before the war. Lord Haldane followed a little: later with other 


~~ 


“=. Mr. Churchill's: resignation. 


‘Liberal Members. Now it appears that Sir Edward Grey has full ympathy 
ic 


with. Lord Haldane and wants to resign along with him. Only public duty 
has so long deterred him from sending in his resignation. It is to be hoped that 
British sense of patriotism.will not, allow this, domestic quarrel] to increase. 

~ . 105. .The Daintk a (Calcutta) of the 22nd November writes as 
ieee s ; 2h aoe 99 , O OWS :-—— ee ye oe ‘p P ; 3 : 

vos — — euaeng bc In view of .the determination of the British 
‘Government to carry on the war till German militarism is crushed for ever, 
Reuter’s telegram that “ the inclusion in the Cabinet of the supporters of a 
policy of tranquillity has given satisfaction ” is puzzling. What does’ this 
“ franquillity ’’ mean? Who are the people to whom “ satisfaction ” . has 
been given? What is meant by “ the Cabinet ”? Is it the new War Cabinet ? 


~ 


enemy. -It means peaceful mode of workathome. ~— 

' Germany was sy prepared for the war and was consequently victorious 
at the outset. It is, therefore, her interest now to.make peace. But it is not 
So with England. She has now been well equipped for the war and is, con- 
sequently, capable of carrying‘it to a victoriousend. Peace now will, however, 
mean for her a waste of all the. sacrifices she has made in the interest of the 
‘peace of the world. She cannot, therefore, think of peace. 


106; Referring to Lord Kitchener’s visit to the south-eastern theatre of 
‘ Lord Kitchener.” - the war, the Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 17th 
: ) ' . + November. writes :— | | 
The expedition to Gallipoli was undertaken against Lord Kitchener’s 
wishes. Now, most probably, the:question as to whether troops should any 
longer be kept in the Peninsula.-will be decided on His Lordship’s report on his 
Wisit to the place. We think that the troops should be withdrawn from 
Gallipoli and employed to crush the Bulgarians before they can, after joining 
hands with the Austro-Germans, crush the Serbians and carry the war to the 
-Greek frontier, where it will be of the usual entrenched nature. Once the war 
is carried to-the Greek frontier, it will extend te Greek Macedonia, and then 
a; most serious political situation will be created concerning Greece. 


107. The Safir (Calcutta) of the 22nd November says that it is a mistake 
a ie lia ,9 to think that Lord Kitchener has gone to the N ear 

Yhy has Lord Kitchener gone : we : 

A tie es East simply for the purpose of studying the 
critical situation in Serbia. Probably there are other important problems 
which require the immediate attention of Lord Kitchener. | 
_. Regarding the situation in Serbia, the paper says that though the allied 
forces have reached Serbia and scored a success, yet it was somewhere so 
distant from Nish that to-day’s telegrams point out that. Austro-German 
forces have arrived very near that place. If the Bulgarians succeed in 
occupying Monastir then a large portion of the Serbian army will be surround- 
ed.~ The King of Greece ought to help Serbia, but Greece has thrown off her 
Tesponsibility. If the forces of the Allies in Greece increase, then the Greek 
ing may be forced to help Serbia and Rumania may also join the Allies. 


“We think that the word “ tranquillity ” does not here mean peace. with the 
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Looking at the sacrifice and bravery of the Serbians, we should say that Lord 
Kitchener has gone to increase the. prestige of the Allies in that region. Hé 
will take a particular note of the German aims. If Serbia is defeated, then 
Rumania will throw herself at the mercy of Germany. Greece has already 
fallen a prey to her machinations. The Germans are also dreaming of con- 
quering Egypt and India. In the opinion of the paper, it will prove a very 
dangerous thing for the Germans if they ever think of attacking India. 

108. The Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 20th November says 
that the visit of the British Ministers to France 
oe and the French Ministers to England is 
altogether unique in the history of both the countries. The public think 
that the Allies are going to do something wonderful on the battlefield. 

109. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 9th 
November quotes from the Rad an article which 
describes in extenso. the various conveniences 

| afforded by wireless telegraphy which has helped 
Germany in keeping herself in communication with the world at large and 
fully informed of the doings of others. It describes how the Emden, the 
Karlsruhe and other vessels which escaped from Kiaochao and proved so 
destructive to the shipping of the Allies, were helped by wireless telegraphy 
in getting full information about the movements of the Allies’ ships. They 
also received information from Germany and sent messages to Germany as 
well, keeping the authorities there well informed about their doings. It also 
describes how by-means of the wireless the Prince Eitel Frederich got into 
communication with the Karlsruhe and escaped being caught and then sought 
— in New York harbour. rent e e 
he paper also says that the possession of extensive wireless facilities 
by Germany has enabled her to publish the news of her victories in all parts 
of the world, namely, Persia, China, Brazil, Mexico, Peru and the United 
States. The German telegraph operators in China, America and Europe do 
not sit idle. They intercept messages sent by the English and the French. 
The enemies of Germany, in their utter weakness, take pleasure in saying 
that their telegraphic communications have not been interrupted. 

The paper is of opinion that the German system of wireless telegraphy 
is superior to that of all the Powers in the world. The French system is 
said to be based on the English system. __— | , ks 

It was a saying of the Great Napoleon that to render the enemy inactive 
the best thing was to isolate him by — off all communications. But in 
this respect lsouinas has made herself quite proof against any hostile action. 

The paper also gives a description of the Bismarck anniversary, which, 
it says, has been given prominence to in the German papers. A translation 
of the Kaiser’s message on the occasion is also given. co 

110. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 23rd November, in commenting on 

The childishness of the Kaiser, tHe article published in the latest issue of the 
' Strand Magazine, dealing with the Kaiser's 
presentation of medals to his soldiers and officers for bombarding 
Scarborough and for other so-called acts of bravery in other places, says :— 

We do not understand what the Kaiser gains by such puerile acts. He 
did not feel ashamed to distribute medals to his soldiers for having thrown 
a few shells on Scarborough, which is an unfortified town. It ought not to 
have been bombarded under the International Laws. How stupid it is for 
him to have distributed medals for the conquest of Paris, when his soldiers 
could not even approach it. 


British Ministers in France. © 


How wireless telegraphy has 
helped Germany. 


111. The Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 17th November says that the 


news of the seizure of the Serbian copper mines by. 
Germany is alarming. People hoped that want 
of copper would soon bring Germany’s existence to an end, but the possession 
of these mines will now protract it and give further trouble to the Allies. It 
is, however, hoped that these mines will be soon exhausted. 

112. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 20th November publishes a 
cartoon, in which Germany is represented as 
making the Balkan States (described as a puppet) 


‘* Germany’s copper.” 


A war certoon. 


dance by pulling a string. The letter-press describes Germany as telling the | 


ne . —_ --~—Ssdae in ee oe ee eee 
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puppet that she will now make it very big promises but that after her 
ree fee object is gained she will withdraw them. ante 
_ - 418. Referring to the idea that the want 6f fighting men will bring about 
WE era SEE ars of the 17th November writes 4s follows :— | 
Germany may be our enemy, but we must admit that she is no fool. On 
the contrary, she is extremely cunning. She knows that her future is dark. 
Most probably it is this knowledge which has led her to send officers to Persia 
with the object of training the local tribesmen and providing them with rifles 
and guns. The same thing is being done in Syria also. Germany, perhaps, 
thinks that if once she can have an open road from Berlin to Constantinople, 
she will get: the necessary supply of fighting men from Asia Minor and Persia. 
She is also eager to complete the Bagdad Railway, so that she may extend her 
conquests to the east. But how long will she be able to manage things in this 
irregular way! The defects of her schemes will come out some day. Will 
Asia Minor and Persia be able to supply sufficient men for her needs in the 
war? They may be of some help to an expedition she may lead to the east, but 
that is now a long way off. : | | 


-114.. The Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 17th November says that the 
appearance of German submarines in the Mediter- 


‘* German submarines.” ; ear e sate | 
: os . ranean is very alarming. They willbe a menace 


to Indian trade and mail boats as well as to the transport vessels engaged in 
carrying supplies to Gallipoli and Salonika. Already some loss has been 
inflicted by the submarines. . But how long will these submarines, chased by 
the ‘allied battle-ships, be able to infest the Mediterranean? It is a wonder 
how they could evade the vigilance of the‘latter and enter the sea through the 
narrow straits of Gibraltar. However that may be, they have now their bases 
most probably in some Ports of Asia Minor and Syria. The Austrian fleet is 
bottled up in the Adriatic: It is not impossible for 10 or 15 Austrian sub- 
marines to enter into the Mediterranean from there; but the Austrians don’t 
seem to have good officers to work them. If Germany can supply this want, 
then, of course, these Austrian submarines can-be‘a source of danger to the 


Allies. Even then it is doubtful whether German and Austrian submarines 


will be able to do-much mischief in the Mediterranean. 
115. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 23rd November says that it ‘is 
" German submarine bases in Crete. surprisin that M. Venezelos, who is a. great 
| enemy of the Germans, was ignorant of the 
presence of German submarine bases in Crete, which have lately been 
discovered by Lord Kitchener. We hope that the British fleet will very 
soon destroy these bases, so that the Germans may not be able to do any 
mischief‘in the Mediterranean. 


116. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 20th November asks why 

* Buesia.” the Russian forces in Galicia are not fightin 

) | with their old vigor. If the Germans succeede 
in their attempt to advance in the Czernovitch region they will obtain 
possession of a railway line. It is clear that Germany is trying her best to 
do something in the south of Russia, and it is likely that this will bring 
about some change in the state of things in the north: Let us see how 

Russia, attacked by her enemy on two sides, saves herself. 


117. The Daitntk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd November, dis- 

Ibid cussing the military situation in Russia, writes 

| that the situation in the south continues —un- 
changed—the Austro-German attacks are being repulsed by the Russians. 
In the Riga-Dunaberg region, all the German attacks for some unknown 
reason have so far failed. Indeed, it is a wonder why the Germans should 
fail here after their wonderful successes in Poland, The strength and 
vigour of the Russians in this region also are surprising. They are showing 
great prowess, but it is inexplicable why the Germans should be in such a 
plight. If Marshal Hindenberg was really so incompetent, the Kaiser 


would not have kept him in command. Certainly it must be presumed that 


the German Generals have some object in view.. Now that fighting is being 
Tesumed, let us see if the Germans are again defeated. 
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‘ 118.. The Dainik Busumoti (Caleutta) of the 22nd November writes that 

Pi neiat’ linked up through Bulgaria with the Turks, who 
can now get munitions and. other Mey to from the Central Powers. A 
revival of the Turkish offensive is likely to occur in the Mesopotamia re ion, 
for once Bagdad is captured by the British, it will be difficult to dislodge them. 
But apparently the Turks are now seeking to advance towards Ruasia-Persia 


in the Caucasus region. Fighting is now in progress onthe line between the 


Black Sea coast and the river Aras, or Arax. Probably the Turks have not 
been able to cross over to the east of the Caucasus; if they had been, the Russian 
forces would have been compelled to evacuate the Van region. The Turks are 
now occupying a line from the west of the Caucasus to the frontier of Persia in 
the east, in the hills of Kevwisthan. A message from London, dated the 18th 
November, shows that some Turkish soldiers were in Persian territory— 


—' in the Kurdisthan hills, east of Bagdad—apparently to prevent the 


ussians coming through Serbia to seize Bagdad. So far the Turkish troops 
here seem to be badly supplied with ammunition and shells. _ 

119. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 15th and’ 16th November gives - a 

~The Turkish battlefield, detailed account: of: the Turkish battlefields in 

_ Egypt, the Caucasus, Dardanelles and Irak-i-Arab. 

These places are situated at great distances from one another. Soldiers are 

sent, to these centres from Constantinople... a. 


The paper then goes on to say that the success which the British army | has 
achieved in dislodging the Turks from a larger part of Irak-i-Arab was most 
‘unexpected. ‘The paper thinks that this is probably due to the fact that the 
Trak-i-Arab, being a sandy plain, Mas no obstructions to offer to the advance 
of an army. At the same time the nature of fighting is also quite different 
from that of Europe. The British army is said to proceed along the bank: of 
the Tigris, which is kept well supplied by the’ ships which are accompanying 
a 

The Turks are now maid to be in Bagdad, where they —y be expected to 
make a stand against the British advance. — 


120. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 21st — writes :— 
_ The Teuton devils have incited Turkey and 
Bulgaria against the Allies and thus made their 
(the Allies) task of establishing righteousness more 
difficult. Serbia is being sorely pressed, but England and France are hurrying 
up reinforcements. The appearance of the Anglo-French forces at Salonika 
has no doubt struck terror into the heart of the King of Greece, though men of 
experience think that King Constantine's love for the Kaiser, who is his 
brother-in-law, is too great for him to act against the latter’s interests. As 
regards Rumania, she would probably have changed her present attitude if 
Russia had ‘not been compelled to withdraw her forces from Galicia. The 
Teutons are trying their best to take Kieff, and on the fate of Kiefi depends the 
future of the Balkan States. We are confident, however, that the Alhes will 


not give up the struggle in the eastern theatre of the war until the matter is 
finally decided. 


- “The future of the Balkan — 
States.’’ 


121. The Tarj oman (Calcutta) of the 23rd and 24th Novembee, in review- 


ing the situation in the Balkans, specially notes the 
perfidy of Bulgaria and draws a heart-rending 
picture of Serbia. It hopes that the forces of the Allies will reach Monastir 
before the Bulgarians envelop the Serbians. This alone will save the situation. 
The paper also notes the delicate situation in Albania. 


122. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 19th N eatin says 
that the condition of Serbia is extremely critical. 
The latest reports show that a large part of Serbia 
has passed into the hands of theenemy. After describing in detail how Serbia 
is being pressed on all sides by the combined armies of Austria, Germany and 
Bulgaria, the paper concludes by saying that if the allied army can, by some 
means, take Monastir, then not only will Serbia’s condition improve, but a 
part of the Bulgarian army will be surrounded. The paper adds that the war 
will not be decided by.a temporary success of the enemy in Serbia. 


The Balkan situation. 


The critical condition of Serbia. 


eee ee 


the Austro-German troops in Serbia have now been . 
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’..¢ 128. In the artiele under the, marginally-noted heading; the. Daingk 


 ..« Basumats (Calcutta) of the 20th November refers to 
: a < the London ‘telegrams about, the war; ‘dated: the 
15th and 17th November, and writes that certain sections of the Albanians 
have risen against Serbia and will naturally side with the. Bulgarians, Con- 
sequently, the allied forces in the south cannot, for the present, move to Uskub. 
Monastir is also in danger, for-as.soon as the Serbians retire from Babuna, 
Prilep will be threatened; and then things will: not go well with the Allies 


“ Serbia.” .. 


at Monastir. If, however, Italy-can convey her troops.through Albania, and. 


/ 


joining hands with Eshad Pasha, help the Allies at Monastir, the situation 


may change in favour of the Allies. But will Italy do so? The Serbian. 


Dainix Basvumatti, 


forces in the north cannot, like those in the south, find an easy means of escape. : 


The hopes entertained about the Serbian army being able to take a vigorous 


offensive against their enemies have failed. Rather they are themselves being 


pushed back. They tried to escape through Albania, but without success. 


Their only hope.now lies in being reinforced by the Allies, 


124. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 22nd November has been led to think, 


Possibility of the creation of a. by Lord Kitchener’s visit to Mudros Bay, that the 
new battletield Allies will make that place their basé of opera- 
tions. Probably the object of Sir Macmahon’s visit to Athens is to meet 
Lord Kitchener and find out beforehand the aspect which the situation 
may assume in the event of a communication heing established with Turkey. 
The doleful picture of Serbia, as drawn by Lord Lansdowne, is not: true: 


The Germans have not proceeded with much rapidity. The real danger lies _ 


in this. that the Bulgarians who are proceeding with great force towards 
Monastir,.may surround the Serbians. They can be checked if the Allies 
break through their lines. We think a big allied force has arrived in these 
regions from Salonika. It is incumbent upon the Allies to help Serbia, 
because she stands between Germany and her objective. Germany 
will leave no stone unturned to establish communications with Turkey, so 
that she may be able to enlist soldiers for her army there and get her:supplies 
of food, etc., from Asia. Along with the preparations of ‘military nature 
which Germany has been so far making, she has been also dreaming of getting 
possession of Egypt and India. Germany certainly will not’ commit the 
mistake of advancing in these regions without finishing the war in the eastern 
and western fronts. She will bring Turkish forces to European battlefields 
and add to thg difficulties of the Allies. According to thé Englishman, 
Germany will use her own forces against England: ‘The paper concludes by 


- : 


‘quoting the opinion of the Englishman on the subject. 


125. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 7th 
November, in. its ‘marginally-noted article, 
reviews the situation inal] the fronts. In the 
first place, ‘the paper says that the’ advent of 
winter has not brought about any abatement in the fury of the conflict. The 
eyes of the experts are at the present moment’ turned towards the Balkans. 
It was pointed out in our columns at the very commencement and especially 


The war of twelve armies. 


since Turkey joined the war, that the Balkans. would not:escape from being. 


embroiled in this furious struggle. : The reason: why we turned our attention 
towards the Balkans was that. intimate connection exists between 
the Balkans, Egypt and Asia Minor. From the’ time that Turkey 
participated in the war Asia Minor has naturally been included in the war 
area. The neutrality of the Balkan States had localised the war. But now 
that Bulgaria has joined, attention has been diverted from the east to the 
west. The paper finds itself in agreement with all that Lord Lansdowne 


said in regard to Bulgaria’s participation in the war-and the attack on — 
Serbia, and says that it is also its belief that if the Allies are not successful 


in attaining their object in the Balkans, the first step that will be taken will 
be towards Egypt and the second towards Central Asia. In the opinion of 
the Statesman, the two keys to thé war in Central Asia are Egypt and Persia. 
In the first place, the Allies have command of Egypt, which they have fortified 
and safeguarded against attacks. Now they should see that Persia remains 
neutral. The preservation of Persia’s neutrality does. not seem to be possible 
Without the mobilisation of her forces. During these sixteen months of war, 
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the Persian Government has shown that Persia wants to remain neutral.: She 
cannot steer clear of war without arming herself. Being defenceless, she may 
share the fate of Belgiumand Serbia. ~~ | nausea : 

In answer to the objection that, however much she tries,. Persia cannot 
have an army greater than that of Serbia or Belgium within a period of 10 
years, and that it will not be of any great advantage to her, the paper says that 
between Belgium, Serbia and Persia there is very great difference. . In the first 
place, Persia has not up to this timé suffered at the, hands of the belligerents. 
Secondly, it is not possible for the belligerents to send a large force to Persia 
with rapidity. Besides this, whenever it likes, Persia,can raise a force of 100,000 
men well equipped and armed. She can also muster a force of a million men 
against any of her enemies. Under any circumstances it would be well for 
Persia to remain neutral; otherwise the war will gravitate from the west 
towards the east. As the people of Asia are not prepared for war like the 
Westerners, their destruction in the event of war breaking out in their midst 
would be certain. What can save Central Asia from war is the neutrality and 
mobilisation of Persia. Many wise men have discussed the problem of Persian 
neutrality, have written about it and raised many objections against it. In 
reply to these the paper says that the sole aim of war is to gain advantages. 
But when all these are available by remaining neutral, then certainly neutrality 


is to be preferred. 


In short, the Balkan States have close connection with the belligerent 
Powers alone, but they may injure other neutral States. oe 


Serbia and the War. 


The bravery of the Serbians has exceeded that of the Belgians. The 
latter had to meet the forces of Germany only and could not resist them for 
more than 15 days. But Serbia, on the other hand, is contending against three 


_ Powers and is still unvanquished. Unless help from the Allies 1s available, 
it will not be possible for her to hold out much longer. From the official 


communiqués published in London it appears that no Power has deceived the 
Allies so much as Greece has. It was hoped, nay believed for certain, that 
when the Allies would attack the Dardanelles and land their forces in Gallipoli, 
Greece would give them all sorts of facilities and secret help, which would be 
far more valuable than openly joining in the war. ‘But when the Allies did so, 
Greece ostentatiously proclaimed her neutrality, which prevented the Allies 


from progressing as rapidly as they would otherwise have done, and at the 


same time they had to incur great losses. When the Bulgarians joined in the 
war the Allies believed that Greece, in view of her treaty with Serbia, would 
at once come forward to help Serbia against Bulgaria, but she disavowed her 
responsibility by giving her own interpretation of the Graco-Serbian treaty. 
Though the Allies have been fully alive to the importance of protecting Serbia 
and safeguarding of their own interests in the Balkans, yet their movements 
have been much hampered by the fact that they are not contiguous to these 
States and are only able to send reinforcements through foreign territory by 
sea. They have not the same advantages as Germany, who is able to send her 
forces with as much facility into the Balkans as she can place them on the 
western and eastern fronts. Germany, Austria and Bulgaria have now joined 


- hands, and unless Greece brings forward a large force, nothing can prevent 


them from reaching Constantinople, which would not only endanger Allied 
interests in the Gallipoli and the Dardanelles but in the Balkans as well. It 
is quite possible that the war may spread not only to Egypt and the Caucasus 
but may also endanger Central Asia. Inthe event of Germany reaching 
Constantinople, the whole of the Turkish forces which are at present remaining 
idle for want of arms and munitions may at once come into action. This is the 
reason why the Government in England keep their attention fixed on the 
Balkans, and seem confident of their ability to take action before the German 
advance takes place. “The Cabinet changes may force Greece to join the Allies, 
but it would be useless for Greece to join after Serbia has been conquered. 
The Greeks, like the Rumanians, are in favour of joining the Allies, but the 
governments of both these peoples prefer.to remain neutral. It is quite 
probable that these two States may remain so till the last moment. The only 


|, 1725 
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_.. help which.the. Allies. may expect is from Italy. She can give invaluable aid 
. to the Allies in the Balkans if she wishes. It is not known for whom she has 
reserved her forces. Our doubts have not’ been removed and we cannot look 


favourably at the attitude of Italy towards the Allies. Italy was considered 


one of the six great Powers, with a véry large army, but during the six months 


that she has been fighting against Austria, she has not made any perceptible 
advance. Why it issoisnot known. It is outside the range of our.informa- 
tion whether the Italian forces have been reserved for some other purpose. _ 


The Eastern Front. 


On this front the Germans alone have not scored success but, as the 
telegrams show, the Russians also have advanced on certain -points and.taken 
the offensive. The Russian experts are of opinion that the German advance 
will come to a stop during this winter, and after that they will not be able 
to advance further. The Germans will have to postpone their attack on 


Dvinsk and Riga till the spring, by which time the Russian forces will gather 


strength and their arsenals will be full. This will enable the Russians to 
assume the offensive. What has added to the importance of the eastern front, is 
the visit of Lord Kitchener. Lord Kitchener’s conference with General 
Joffre at Paris arid then with the Russian Commander will probably result 
in a combined advance of all the Allies. . According to some, the prepara- 
tions for the advance of the Allies are not complete owing to want of cohesive 
action among the French, the English and the Russian forces. It is altogether 
different in the case of their enemies. The Austrians. the Turks, the 
Bulgarians have all placed themselves under the guidance of Germany, which 
means that the whole of their forces is under a single command. This point 
has been considered as of the utmost importance, but what makes the com- 
mon command over the French, the English and the Russian forces a matter 
of difficulty is that Russia is at a great distance from her two Allies. All 
the same Lord Kitchener will most probably bring about a change in the 
plan of campaign. General Mackensen’s going to Serbia also points to the 
fact that the Germans have given up their idea of advancing further in 
Russia this winter. ) | 


The W estern Front. 


There is not much change to be noted tn the western front. None of the 
belligerants have advanced. The reports received from France are merely 
a repetition of older messages received during the last five months. The 
offensive which the English and the French took a month ago was for the 
purpose of measuring the enemy’s strength. The general offensive has been 
postponed till the spring. By that time the English force of a million strong 
will have increased to a million and a half!* The French forces will also be 
not less than three million strong. (Germany has not more than two million 
soldiers in France and there is no likelihood of increasing this number. In 
view of the fact that the English and the French are now superior to the 
Germans in their output of munitions, there is no reason why they should 
not be able to drive the Germans out of France. We shall have thus to await 
the decision of the war till the next spring: | aS 

126. The Resalat (Calcutta) of the 17th November says that the disagree- 
able reports which have been received regarding 
Turkish oppressions in Armenia certainly affect 
the Moslems out here. But the reasons which have 
been given do not help us to get at the truth of the incidents.. There is a big 
non-Moslem population in or about Constantinople and in Asia Minor. No 
reports about their being tyrannised over by the Turks have been given. If 
religious fanaticism had been at the bottom of all these troubles in Armenia, 
then certainly other non-Moslem subjects of the Turks ‘should have been also 
mercilessly treated by them (Turks): How then, are they still free from the 
tyrannies of the Turks? ‘But if Turkey has dealt so harshly with the 


Massacre of the Armenians by 
the Turks. | 


Armenians for political reasons, then one may understand from this that the _ 


other non-Moslem subjects of Turkey have been more loyal to her than the 
Armenians. What one cannot comprehend is why an universal disaster has 
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befallen. the Armenians. If the Armenians, by taking advantage of the: 


opportunity presented by the war, had raised thé standard of rebellion to 
secure their independence, then certainly they committed a great mistake. 
They acted without foresight. They could have very well postponed thei? 
intentions till the close of the war. — | 3 ee ee ere 

The cause of this Turkish fury on Armenia is attributed to the defeat of 
the Turks in the Caucasus region. The paper considers this suggestion to bé 
a very contemptible one. The story of Armenian prosecution is an old one: 
Though the blame is being placed at the door of the young Turks, one finds the _ 
same state of affairs in the reign of Abdul Hamid, who was considered a very 
enlightened Prince in Europe. According to Sir Edward Pears, the Germans 
had, during his rule, established a separate quarter for themselves. According 
to Sir William Ramsay, in his reign also 250,000 Armenians were put to the 
sword. Neither the Sultan nor Germany paid any heed to the representations 
made by Great Britain and France. This refers to the interval between 1895 
and 1897. We.do not understand why Germany did not put any pressure on 
Turkey then. The paper fails to understand why such an enmity between the 
Turks and the Armenians has been continuing for such a long time. : 

127.. The Samay (Calcutta) of the 19th November is not inclined. to 

<Jooan will pot help the Allies Ceueve the plea put forward by Japan. for her 
with ven Doe mele Me ae’s inability to. help the Allies with men, viz., that 
| the troubles in China make it necessary that the | 
Japanese army should be maintained in its full‘strength. The fact, is, says 
the Samay, that Japan is intensely selfish and shrewd, and knows that it is 
to her interest that the European Powers should: be weakened by the war, 
so. that she may become the strongest Power in the world. 

128. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 20th November writes :— | 

Sir John Simon recently went over to France 
to see whether the Censorship might not be relaxed. 
What is the use of uselessly suppressing news, when speaking the truth can- 
not possibly lead to evil, and when mere suppression of the truth does not really 
rid us of mischief? Everything on earth happens and has happened by 
God’s will—defeat or victory in this war depends on His pleasure—why then 
should news be suppressed or perverted? Will it not be better to speak 
straight out ¢ . 

129. The Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 17th November considers it 
foolish on the part of some Mussalmans not to join 
the Indian National Congress, which is a non- 
sectarian association, devoted to the political welfare of all Indians 
indiscriminately. Such Mussalmans as shudder at the name of politics are 
objects of pity. Those who think that the Mussalmans should not work with 
Hindus in any field are highly mistaken. The Mussalmans are working with 
Hindus everywhere—in the village, in the Bar, in the field of trade, and so 
forth. Why then should there be a gulf between them in the field of politics ? 
Under the circumstances it is the duty of every Mussalman to join the 
Congress. 

130. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 18th November says :— 
he oS | We are extremely glad that the Central Prov- 
an vere Coufer- ince leaders have been successful in bringing the 

" Moderates and Extremists together. We con- 
eratulate the leaders on their success. The President's speech was a powerful 
one, in which he gave full expression to the sentiments dear to the heart of 
every Indian. There is no Indian at the present moment who is not pained to 
see himself in a dependent condition. If there is any unrest in India, it is due 
to this. But this is not of a seditious character. We know full well that we 
can never preserve our independence without British patronage. The. 
educated Indians do not want to sever their connection with the British. We. 
cannot but condemn the action of the foolish young men who think that by 
killing a few officers they can subvert British rule. __. 

131. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 19th November writes that itis a 
| happy thing that efforts are being made by the 
leaders of the National Congress and the Moslem 
League to carry on a combined public agitation in England regarding 
Tndian political aspirations. Both bodies work for the. same ‘ultimate goal- 
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and a combined representation would,command special weight with Govern- 
ment. The political views of Mr. Mazharyl Hug, the next President of the 
League, are well known, and combined action between the League and the 
Congress may now be looked for. The Congress, too, should try to represent 
all sections of public opinion, and all differences between Moderates and 
Extremists should be settled. 3 
132. The Samay (Calais of the eth November says that the Samar, 
i en engalee and the Amrita Bazar Patrika must *°% 1% 1% 
r sai tie tap a for political be mad to expect. that India will get self- 
‘- | government and other political rights and 
privileges after the war, and endorses the views expressed by the Morning 
Post that the people of this country have so far done nothing very remark- 
able to help England during the war that may entitle them to any special 


consideration from their rulers. | 
_ 133. Referring to an article in the Englishman on the Coronation of aso. 
“ Royalty.” the Mikado, the Baswmati (Calcutta) of ‘the 20th %ov *% 16. 
November writes :— 
Japan has never been without a King. The Englishman speaks of the 
East’s great love for royalty. But love for royalty is not a monopoly of the 
East. It is in the nature of all men who have learned to live together in 
society, to live under the guidance and controlling authority of first a head- 
man and then gradually a king. So long as the power exercised by the king 
is derived from the power of the people and devoted to the service of the 
pg the King is loved and respected by them. The power of the English 
ing is based on the power of the people. And so was the power of the ; t 
Kings of India in ancient days. This is why the Indians are attached to 4 3 
the English constitution and loyal- So long as Anglo-Indians do .not 
deviate from the true spirit of the English constitution, they do not doubt 
the loyalty of the Indians. But whenever they become inclined to support 
despotism in India, the Indians oppose them. In fact all the efforts of the 
Indians for an-.enlargement of their political rights are based on the English 
ideal. Home Rule, self-government or swaraj—whatever they may aspire 
to, they never want to reduce the power of royalty. They cannot even 
dream of rebelling against the King. This is best proved by the fact that 
they beg the English for what they want. Twenty-five years ago Sir 
Pherozsha Mehta said in the Supreme Legislative Council that for a long 
time to come a system of Home Rule in India must be a system of rule by 
Anglo-Indian officials in place of the rule by the Secretary of State for 
India and Parliament, and that “after all it is safer to rest upon the 
ultimate sense of justice and righteousness of the whole English people, 
which in the end always asserts its nobility, than upon the uncontrolled 
tendencies of all officialdom trained in bureaucratic tendencies and not free 
from the demoralising prejudices incident to their positiqn in the country.” 
The partition of Bengal shows how English officials in India sometimes 
forget the spirit of the British constitution and show an unnecessary 22d to 
work against the will of the people. The King-Emperor felt this and 
undid the partition. Many incidents of His Imperial Majesty’s visit to 
India proved how he loved the Indians and in return he was received by an 
unprecedented outburst of loyalty by them. The Anglo-Indians will do 
well to always remember that the Indians’ ideal of royalty is similar to the 
ideal of royalty in the British constitution, and that hence the Indian can 
never be disloyal to the English King. None can be more mistaken than 
those who think that because the Indians often protest against the doings 
of officials they are disloyal. 
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LIST OF INDIAN-OWNED ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
RECEIVED AND DEALT WITH BY THE BENGAL INTELLIGENCE 
BRANCH. 


[As it stood on Ist January 19185.] : “7 


Nors.—(N.)—Newspapers. (P.)—Periodical magazines. Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


—_ 


No. Name of publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 


— 


1|*Amprita Bazar | Calcutta «| Daily =». | Manmatha Nath Banarji, Brabmin sen 1,400 
Patrika.” (N.) 


2 |‘‘Ananda Mohan College | Mymensingh ... | Monthly ... | Kumud Bandhu Chakrabartti, of een 300 
Magazine.”’ (P.) Brahmin. 

3 | * Bengalee ” (N.)_ ... | Calcutta | Daily --»| Surendra Nath Banarji, Brahmin, | 5,000 

| age 69. : | 

4|%* Caloutta Budget” Ditto wot Ek eee | Hem Chandra Datta, Kayastha, age 46 ... 1,800 
(N.) 3 

5 | ‘Calcutta Journal of Me- Ditto we | Monthly ...| Dr. A. L. Sarkar, L.M.£., Satgope, age 100° 
dicine’’ (The). (P.) about 43. : 

6 | “Calcutta Law Journal ”’ Ditto --- | Fortnightly | Hara Prasad Chatarji, Hindu Kayastha, 2,000- 
(The). and Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu Brah- 
: min, vakils. 

7 |“Calcutta Medical Jour- Nitto «»» | Monthly ...| Dr. Rai Chuni Lal Basu, Bahadur, Hindu 450 
nal” (The). (P.) Kayastha, age 51, and Dr. Purna Chap- ; 

dra Nandi, Native Uhristian, age about 
50. 

gs |}*Calcutta Specta- Ditto | Weekly ...| Lalit Mohan Ghoshal, rere Oe age 40, 500 
tor” (N.) and Hem Chandra Datta. (Suepended.) 

9 | ‘Calcutta University Ditto - --- | Monthly ... | Khagendra Nath Maitra, Kayastha, age 300 
Magazine,” (P.) 7 39. . : 

10 | “ Calcutta Weekly Notes ” Ditto see | Weekly ...| Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Barrister-at- 1,700 


Law, Hindu Brahmin, age about 41. 


11 | “ Case Law” (P.) ose Ditto -»»| Monthly ... | Mohim Chandra Ray, Khatriya, age about 400 
45, (Suspended. ) 
12 | “ Collegian ” ee Ditto .-. | Fortnightly | Nripendra Nath De, Kayastha, age 38 ... 1,900 
13 | “ Culture’? (P.) see Ditto © | Monthly ... | Gan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 47 ne 500 
14. | ‘Current Indian Cases” Ditto vee} Do. «ee | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, | 1,000 
(P.) age 38. 
15 | East” (N.) ... | Dacca .. | Weekly ...|(1) Mohim Ch. Sen, age 62, (2) Ishan 200 


Ch. Sen, (3) Durga Nath Ray, Brahmos. 


16 |‘ Field and the Calcutta | Calcutta ooo | Do. ee» | Hem Ch. Banarji, Brahmin, age 59 oe 500 
Weekly Advertiser.” | (Suspended.) 
17 | “ood and Drugs” (P.) Ditto o- | Quarterly ... Dr. a Ch. Basu, m.B., Kayastha, 650 
age 07. 
18 |‘‘Gardener’s Magazine ”’ Ditta ee | Monthly ... | Bhuban Mchen Ray, Hindu Kaibarta, |. 800 
(P.) age 57. 
19 | “Glory” (N.) ois Ditto »-| Do. | «| Kalachand Sarkar, Benia, age 33 ais 50,000 
| : 3 (Free distribu- 
tion.) 


20 | *“Hablul Matin” (Eng-| Ditto ..- | Weekly... | Gyan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 46... 1,000 
lish edition). (N.) 


21 | “Health and Happiness ”’ Ditto | Moothl ... | Kartik Ch. Basu, Kayastha, age 46 ee 500 
(P.) 
22 ;* « Herald ** (N.) eee | Dacca eee | Daily ...| Priya Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, age | 2,000 
| | about 30. 


23 |*Hindoo Patriot ” | Calcutta ..| Weekly... | Sarat Ch. Ray, Kayastha, age 47 
(N.) 


+ 20 a ae 
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No.| Name of publication. | Where published. | Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. . | Circulation. 
? —_—_ : ; . ss a3 . i ot eee —_— ee ee ae ~~ ss Bhan ew 
i 94 |‘* Hindu Review ” (P.) ... | Calcutta .-- | Monthly ...| Bipin Ch. Pal, Hindu Teli, age 50 v9e | 900 
| 25 |“Hindu Spiritual Maga-| Ditto ove Do. _..-| Mati Lal Ghosh, Kayastha, age 60, and 400 
| : zine.” (P-) | | Pijus Kanti Ghosh. 
: 96 |“ Indian Case Notes’’(P.)| Ditto oes Do. - «+ | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, | . 1,000 
| | age 38. le | (Suspended. 
| : 27 | "Indian Empire” (N.)| Ditto ... | Weekly ...| Hem Ch. Datta, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 5 2,000 
A 28 | “Indian Express” (®.) ... | Ditto ... | Monthly ... — Ch. Basu, Hindu Kayastha, age 100 to 250 
. | | . + | | 
29 | “ Indian Homeopathic | Ditto -. | Weekly ...| Dr. Sarat Ch. Ghosh, Hindu Kayastha,| . 500 
Reporter.” (M.) age 46. Discontinued 
| for _ the 
: present. 
| | 
30 | “Indian Homeopathic | Ditto iis Do. __... | P. Mazumdar and J. N. Mazumdar, M.D. 200 
Review.” (N.) 
31 |“*Indian Medical Record” | Ditto ...| Monthly ... | Kaviraj Anukal Chandra Bisarad, Hindu 800 
(The). (P.) Brahmin, age 38, and Committee. 
32 | ‘‘Indian Messenger” (N.) | Ditto | Weekly... | Pratul Ch. Som, Brahmo, age 52 oes 600 
33 |* indian Mirror” (N.)| Ditto w-, | Daily — ort Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, 1,200 
age 30. 
34 | indian Nation” (N.)| Ditto ...| Weekly... | Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 31 a ) 800 
35 | “Indian Royal Chronicle” | Ditto ..» | Monthly ... | Shamlal De, Hindu Subarnabanik, age 47 | Unknown. 
| (P.) | 
i) 36 |“ Indian World” (The)| Ditto ... | Weekly ...| Prithvis Ch. Ray, Hindu Kayastha, age | 500 to 1,000 
: | (N.) | 40. (Suspended. ) 
37 | “Industry” (P.) ... | Ditto ... | Monthly ... a Banarji, Hindu Brahmin, 1,000 
| es age 36. 
Wh 3 
, | 381‘ modern Review” | Ditto ..| Do.  ... | Rama Nanda Chatarji, Brahmo, age 60 ... 2,000 
| | 39 | **§ Mussaiman ”’ (N.)...| Ditto ... | Weekly ... | M. Rahman, Muhammadan, age 34 de 1,000 
iy) 40 | “ National Magazine” (P.)| Ditto ... {Monthly ... | Kali aaa De, Hindu Kayastha, — 600 
44 ‘ age 67. 
f | 41 | ‘‘ Regeneration” (P.)_ ... Ditto nee Do. .. | Abinash Ch. Ray, Brahmo, age 36 ee 
42 |**Relg and Rayyet”| Ditto ... | Weekly ... | Jogesh Ch. Datta, age 64° ‘eae 350 
in (N.) 
tT 43 | “ Review ” (P.) «. | Ditto ... | Monthly ... | Jogendra Rao Bhagawan Lal, Brahmin, 400 
% age 33. 
i : 44 | *§ Telegraph" (N.) ...| Ditto ...| Weekly ... | Satyendra Kumar Basu, Hindu Kayastha, 2,600 
14 age 32. 
Yq | | | 
4] 45 {** Unity and the Minister” | Ditto sins Do. ... | M. N. Basu, Brahmo, age 75 ... | 400 to 500 
i (N.) 
46 |‘ University Magazine’ | Ditto ... | Monthly... | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 390 
(P.) age 38. 
! | | 
47 )‘* World and the New|] Ditto ...{ Weekly ...| Mohim Ch. Sen and Khettra Mohan Datta, 400 
Dispensation.” (N.) age 60, both Brahmos. | | 
48 | ‘* World’s Messenger ” (P.)| Ditto ...| Monthly ...| Sundari Kakhya Ray, Hindu Mahisya, 400 
age 28. 
49 | ‘‘ World’s Recorder’ (P.) | Ditto | Do. ...{ Kali Pada De, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 ... | 2,700 


oe one 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(b)\—W orking of the Courts. 


1164. Remarking on the conviction of Kshitish Sanyal in the Krishnagar 
| — i dakaity case, the Bengalee writes that in this 
iene. to His Excellency the particular instance the plea of alibi ought not to 

have been brushed aside as was done by some of the 
Commissioners. In fact Rai Bahadur Amrita Lal Raha, who did not agree 
with his colleagues as to the guilt of Kshitish, took this view of the case. Here 
are some points in the evidence, a careful consideration of which makes this 
conviction and sentence hardly defensible. The conviction seems to have been 
based on the identification ot Police Sub-Inspector Bhupati Kumar Basu, 
presumably through the observation of the letter “ K ” tattooed on the arm of 
the accused. This tattoo mark was so faint as to be invisible from a distance 
of four or five feet. Now, to surmount this common-sense objection to proper 
identification by means of an indistinct tattoo mark,the police started the theory 
that tattoo marks get faint with time—a theory unknown in practical experi- 
ence and unsupported by.the medical evidence given in this case. Then, again, 
the majority of the Commissioners could not accept the plea of alibi on the 
strange ground that if Kshitish was really present at Kushtia when the dakaity 
took place, “ why were not other people of Kushtia examined, but only some 
pleaders, a doctor and so forth?” This is really a curious argument. The 
whole of Kushtia could not be cited as witness in this case. Every sensible man 
would hold that the right thing was done in summoning some of the respectable 
people of the locality as witnesses. The more the journal goes into the merits 
of the case, the more untenable do the conviction and the sentence appear. 

1165. Referring to a case at Karachi in which a European killed an 

A cc os a Indian coolie with a kick, the Bengalee writes that 
~ the accused was committed to the Sessions by the 
Magistrate on a charge of culpable homicide not amounting to murder. He 
was, however, convicted of simple hurt and fined Rs. 50. Can anybody in his 
senses believe that a lenient sentence of this kind can serve as a deterrent in 
such cases? If the accused were sent to prison, it would have been a warning 
to others like him, not to use violence in dealing with their Indian servants or 
subordinates. These cases are so frequent that justice demands that heavy 
punishment should be inflicted on those who thus carelessly cause the death of 
their fellow-men. Magistrates and Judges in India, as a rule, do not seem to 
realize their responsibility in cases of this kind, and an unhappy impression 
is produced in the public mind. The journal hopes that the Government of 
Bombay will move the High Court for enhancement of sentence in this case. 
1166. The Amrita Bazar Patrika reters to the above case because the 
Hid. imposition of a fine of Rs. 50 by the Sessions 
Judge has taken the Indian public by surprise. 
The journal is on principle opposed to an appeal against an acquittal or 
lenient punishment of an accused. However, since such a provision obtains 
in the code, there is no doubt that the present case is a very fit one for 
its application. The case was enquired into by the Additional Magistrate, 
Karachi, who committed the accused to the Sessions for having caused the 
death of the deceased by kicking him and causing rupture of the spleen. At 
the Sessions Court the charge was altered to one of causing simple hurt, as, 
according to the medical evidence, the deceased had an abnormally large spleen 
and the slightest force would have ruptured it and caused death. That might 
be the medical opinion, but surely it cannot satisfy the common-sense view 
of the matter, for it is yet to be explained how a man having such an abnormally 
large spleen could perform the manual work which the deceased used to do. 
Be that as it may, the Sessions Judge thought a fine of Rs. 50 was sufficient to 
meet the requirements of justice. However, will such a lenient sentence have 
any effect upon a section of the Anglo-Indians, who look upon the Indians as 
mere “ niggers ” and lay violent hands upon them?! The Government is not 
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only fully aware of this fact, but is anxious to protect the people against such 
violent acts. | 

1167. The Amrita Bazar Patrtka offers a hearty welcome to the new 
Chief Justice, Sir Lancelot Sanderson. The paper 
remarks that if Sir Lawrence Jenkins made him- 
self so universally popular and respected in India, it was not only owing to 
his strong sense of justice and high legal attainments but also to his genuine 
love for the people and his earnest desire to protect them from executive 
vagaries. It goes without saying that Sir Lancelot will do his best to maintain 
the dignity of his Court to the fullest extent, but the journal expects something 
more Tred His Lordship—the ardent sympathy for the children of the soll 
which Sir Lawrence displayed so abundantly.. The new Chief Justice will, 
ere long, come to realise that the relation between the judiciary and the 
executive, in this country, is quite different from what exists in England. 
Indeed, British rule in Bengal began with a quarrel for mastery between the 
two; and the latter has ultimately triumphed. As long as Sir Barnes Peacock 
was the head of the High Court in Bengal, the executive had not the courage 
to meddle with any judicial work. They all held him in awe and reverence 
for his profound learning, high moral tone and firmness of character, and 
could not prevail over him. He was succeeded by a line of Chief Justices who 
did ‘not possess his mental strength and were thus often obliged to give way 
before the executive till Sir Lawrence Jenkins came to set matters right. 
However, it was during the trial of the so-called Midnapur bomb cases that 
Sir Francis Maclean showed his utter incapacity to cope with executive law- 
lessness, with the result that the Indian public lost all confidence in the High 
Court and seething discontent prevailed from one end of the province to the 
other. When matters had reached this alarming stage, Lord Morley was 
pleased to send Sir Lawrence Jenkins to restore the High Court to its original 
position. If the High Court was regarded as a palladium of the liberty of the 
subject, it was.mainly in consequence of the protection which the learned 
Judges of the Criminal] Bench afforded to the victims of executive high-handed- 
ness and illegalities. Sir Lawrence presided over this Bench immediately 
after his joining the post, and his disposal of certain sensational cases in which 
the executive were vitally interested, gave such general satisfaction that the 
confidence of the people in the High Court was again restored. Unfortunately 
during the latter part of Sir Lawrence’s administration, executive influence 
was again growing and sometimes the Local Government even went to the 
length of practically sitting in judgment on the judgment of the late. Chief 
Justice himself! It must be borne in mind that the Chief Justice of Bengal] 
is the third man in this Presidency, and seventh in the Indian Empire. The 
Viceroy has an official residence, so has the Governor, so has the Commander- 
in-Chief, and perhaps even the Police Commissioner of Calcutta ; but the Chief 
Justice has none. Does not this show the true position of the Goddess of 
Justice in this land? The chief executive functionaries in this country are 
escorted by sowars, but this honour is not shown to the Chief Justice. The 
manner in which His Lordship is treated is an indication of the value attached 
to the office held by him. The Governor, who represents executive power, 
is an honoured representative of the State; but the functionary who 
represents justice and protection is practically a nobody! Indeed, if the 
executive had everything in their own way, they would have tolerated very 
little freedom in the judiciary. Sir Lancelot will thus see that he has difficult 
and uphill work before him. His difficulty is enhanced by the fact that he has 
been called upon to preside over a mutilated High Court! Is the old High 
Court really going to be a thing of the past ? mar the Patrika appeal to His 
Lordship to enquire and convince himself whether Bihar really needs a 
Civilian-ridden High Court and whether it would be to the interest of the 
infant province, and submit the result of his enquiry to the higher authorities ? 
The journal fervently hopes that in Sir Lancelot Sanderson Bengal has . an 
independent Judge of strong mind, who will not permit the executive any 
undue interference with the department under him. The High Court affords 
protection to the people from the arbitrary proceedings of the executive; it 
represents the justice of the British Government; hence it is the dearest 
institution to the people of India. 


Tne new Chief Justice. 


-1168., Continuing the above article, the Armita Bazar Patrika writes 
“‘Cic néw Chie? Seative. that the administration of justice in this country 

Sa Sagi is a thing apart—-and, as history shows, a Chief 
Justice has always had to struge le hard to preserve it from executive taint or 
executive influence. Inthe early days the field of selection of Judges was some- 
what narrow and that may be the reason why so many members of the Civil 


Serviee were chosen, and a clause in the Charter Act was put in that a third. 


of the number of Judges should be recruited from that service. How they are 
selected is not known, but the paper has a suspicion that the executive have 
more to do with it than the Chief Justice or ‘this colleagues. No wonder that 
the atmosphere of the High Court is surcharged with ideas which prevail in all. 
district courts. It is unintelligible why if they are Sub J shtawaliae Civihan 
Judges should not be appointed to the Original Side. That would give in the 
course of half a week their proper judicial measurements. The journal has 
known Civilian Judges who have done most excellent work till probably the 
imposition of a title or the expectation of one has made them again no better 
than their brothers. It has known Barrister Judges, who, without any 
practice to speak of as members of the Bar, have shown and followed ideas in 
the administration of criminal law which would not even do credit to a present- 
day Deputy Magistrate. They have sacrificed justice to speed and have 
inculcated principles of law which are foreign to English jurisprudence. Who 
ever heard greater nonsense than that evidence in a case should not be put to too 
severe a test, that the rules relating to it should be relaxed so as to uphold the 
executive view of things? If Sir Lancelot were to enquire into matters, the 
Pairvka is quite sure. he would _< that what it has said regarding the consti- 
tution of Benches is true even to-day. The man or men who are responsible 
for it should be kept at arm’s length. Political, social and personal reasons 
have hitherto played their part so far as the administration of justice by the 
High Court is concerned. It is to be hoped these will not have any influence 
upon Sir Lancelot, and if he cannot clear the stables, he can certainly repair 
them so as to get efficient judicial work and thereby promote and maintain the 
best traditions of the High Court. | 

1169. A case was disposed of at Maulvi Bazar the other day, writes the 
Indian Empire, in which two boys were sentenced 
_ to six weeks’ rigorous imprisonment each by a 
Muhammadan Deputy Magistrate for plucking flowers from a garden attach- 


A deterrent punishment. 


ed to the house of the Subdivisional Officer. The trying Magistrate detect- 


ed germs of anarchism in the boyish act and lost the balance of his mind. 
The journal is inclined to congratulate the trying Magistrate not only for sav- 
ing the British Empire by his discovery of “ daring spirit ” in the two boys 
but also for his nice sense of justice, which cannot be satisfied even by whip- 
ping, but by nothing less than six weeks’ rigorous imprisonment! So the 
“ daring spirit ” is crushed and the country is saved from—is it horrible 
future or terrible calamity ?—by the extraordinary courage of the Deputy 
Magistrate. A mountain has been made out of a mole-hill! However, is 
not the Daniel aware that the plucking of flowers for puja is considered 
no offence by the Hindus? Would not a mere warning. have served the 
requirements of the case ? ca tices . 


(c)—J ails. | 


1170. Referring to the case of a Bengali political prisoner, Nagendra 

| Nath Chatarji, now confined in the Multan Central 

The story of a political prisoner. Jail, writes the Amrita Bazar Patrika, India 

says that “the time has come when the Govern- 

ment of India should revise its methods ” in dealing with political prisoners. 

The Patrika repeats that they-are not treated as they should be, and it fears 

their treatment has served, in part at least, to stimulate anarchical activi- 

ties. Clemency always payseven ina-vulgar sense, It issa soyereign quality 

in rulers of men, high from the moral as well as from the political stand- 

point. The journal appeals to His Excellency the Viceroy to take a personal 
interest in this question. a. | 
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1171. The Amrita Bazar Patrika says its notion of reforming a 
criminal is that he should be treated like a human 
being and not an animal. However depraved a 
man may be, he has some element of good in him, even though it be not 
discernable to the ordinary eye, The duty of the reformer is to find out this 
scod point, develop and nourish it, and gradually make him an honest citizen. 
Criminal tendency is a moral disease and it can be eradicated or subdued 
only by the application of a moral remedy—kind, considerate and humane 
treatment. The usual method adopted is, however, quite the reverse of it. 
It is to confine the criminal within a prison, make him work like a beast of 
burden, show him no mercy or pity, and punish him severely for every breach 
of discipline. The result is that all his worst passions are aroused within 
him with redoubled vigour; the spark of God-given goodness, lying dormant 
in his heart, is crushed and he enters society again as a more hardened and 
fully developed criminal than he originally was. It is circumstances that 
make the man. A man of wealth has no need to commit theft as he has 
plenty. <A poor starving wretch finds himself often compelled to steal others’ 
property to save himself and his family from the pangs of hunger. There 
is, however, no man or woman who has not committed sin in some shape or 
other either in deed or thought. Is it not rather queer that one sinner should 
sit in judgment on another and cry shame on him simply because he is better 
circumstanced than the other? If men in authority had looked upon criminals 
with a more charitable eye and dealt with them more humanely, much of the 
misery of the world would have disappeared. 


ed 


(h)\—General. 


Treatimmeot of Crimina 8. 


1172. It has been announced in the newspapers, writes the Bengalee, 
that the Government of India have addressed a 
despatch to the Secretary of State for India on 
Indian indentured labour. The journal’s information is that the Governor- 
General in Council has recommended the abolition of the system. This is 
as it should be, and is in entire accordance with the unanimous expression 
cf Indian public opinion. The system is one of quasi-slavery. From the 
moral point of view, it is an abomination. The wonder is that it should have 
endured so long. It does not admit of any improvement. It cannot be 
mended, but must be ended. It is to be hoped the Secretary of State will 
accept the unanimous recommendation of the Government of India, which 
is supported by Indian public opinion. 
1173. The Bengalee writes that once again His Excellency the Viceroy 
has asserted himself and has given fresh 
His Excellency the Viceroy and evidence of the high statesmanship which dis- 
the Lahure conspiracy case. tinguishes him in his exalted position. The 
sentences passed upon the accused in the Lahore 
conspiracy case had vrodnced a painful impression on the educated com- 
munity in India. The offences, of which most of the accused had been 
found guilty, were indeed of the gravest kind; and there was no desire on 
the part of the India, public to palliate them. However, it was felt that 
the sentences were severe, and the general impression was that they were in 
excess of the requirements of the case. Such severity of punishment is a 
mistake. It alienates public feeling and is calculated to draw towards the 
convicted person something of that public Tmpetay, the whole of which 
should be enlisted in support of authority. The object of punishment, 
which is to serve as a deterrent, is thus partially frustrated; and the convict 
is invested, in the public estimation, with the honours of martyrdom. 
Justice tempered with clemency is not only a lofty moral attribute, but 1s 
statesmanship of a high order. It secures for the Government the 
unstinted support of public opinion in the punishments which are awarded; 


Indentured labour. 


‘and thus alone punishment serves its true purpose, which is, that it should 


operate as a deterrent. His Excellency the Viceroy’s intervention in this 
cause has produced this result, and the Indian community are grateful to 
His Excellency. : 


” 
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1174. “ Not a single: person in Sylhet.or Cachar should die of starva- 
. Government and famine relief,  100,, says the Hon'ble Chief Commiasioner of 
To, aad sam, writes the Amrita Bazar Patrika. Noble 
words these! They were also uttered by Lord Lytton,.in his time, but he 
failed to translate them into action. Indeed, between promises and deeds 
lie several insuperable difficulties.in this country. The rulers are always 
generous and willing to help, but it is the question of money that stands in 
their way. Yet they have enougn of funds when they undertake a military 
expedition or conduct a State trial or defend a European offender. It ig 
preposterous that the Government of Bengal should spend some Rs. 60,000 or 
Rs. 70,000 in the defence of a Small. Cause Court: European bailiff, while 
it can find no money to give adequate relief to the poor famine-stricken people 
in Bankura.. The journal has no doubt Sir A. Earle will make good his word, 
for he always has the welfare of his province at heart. The Governor of 
Bengal is no less anxious to do good to the people of his Presidency. Will 
His Excellency the Governor, like the Chief Commissioner of Assam, be also 
pleased to declare that he will not allow, ome man, woman or child to perish 
from hunger in Bankura and other famine-stricken trdcts in Bengal? 
1175. The armed dakaity committed in the cloth shop in Cornwallis 
The dakaity in Cornwallis Street. Street on Wednesday evening, writes the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, has created the greaest possible 
sensation and alarm in the northern quarter; and no wonder this should be 
so, considering that the shop looted was in a most conspicuous and open place 
in the heart of the town. The whole work. of looting was finished in two 
minutes by six men armed with revolvers, so no one is in the least safe against 
these armed desperadoes. The mystery of mysteries is whence and how do 
these young men obtain possession of so many revolvers! Unless that source 
is traced and revolvers are prevented from passing into the hands of 


_ marauders, there is hardly any other way of putting down their depreda- 


tions. It is alleged in certain quarters that the people themselves do not take 
interest in tracing these young robbers and getting them punished. How 
unreasonable is the complaint when, as a matter of fact, it is they. who are 
the victims and not the police. If they remain quiet, it is simply because 
they do not know what to do and cannot think of any remedy in the shape of 


preventive or punitive measures. It being impossible in most cases to have | 


arms, owing to the stringency of the Arms Act, the citizens can only depend 
on the authorities to adopt necessary precautionary measures to protect them 
from the attacks of these armed dakaits. | oe 
1176. Referring to the opinion of a section of the Anglo-Indian press, 
coe that. the result of the new Post Office loan is a 
The object-lesson the new loan failure the A mrita Bazar Patrika writes that more 
presents. ° : 
than 80 per cent. of the people are agriculturists 
and day labourers. They are either in a starving or hand-to-mouth condition. 
While ordinary necessaries of life have been selling at famine prices during 
the last ten years, the war has adversely affected them by disorganising trade 
and commerce. All the same, they have to pay their usual taxes and rents and 
keep their bodies and souls together as best they can. So even if a rupee, 
instead of a hundred rupee, loan were issued, not one amongst this 80 per cent. 
of the population would be able to subscribe to it. A more fantastic spectacle 
cannot be conceived than that of a hungry Indian playing the part of a money- 
lender. The lower middle classes, who were expected to subscribe largely to 


the new loan, are in no better circumstances than the sants. Then, as — 


regards “ the undoubtedly large amount of hoarded wealth in this country, 
the cry of this fiction was raised more-than 20 years ago when the Indian 
currency measure was introduced, and the value of silver, the only wealth of 
India, was halved. Newspapers like the Times then gravely assured the world 
that the Indians kept this “ hoarded:wealth ” hidden in the thatched roofs or 
underneath the mud floors of their huts! It is very difficult to kill a falsehood 
when it has been once started and repeated again and again not only by 
irrésponsible but even responsible persons.: If there were hoarded wealth in 
this country, millions of people would not have died from the effects of starva- 
tion and deadly pestilence. The Statesman blames the Government for not 
employing “‘ the most business-like and most persuasive methods in regard to 
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potential investors in India.” What are these. methods?. .One is to: issue 
‘‘ Post Office scrip for sums of 5 francs or 5 shillings as in France and 
England ” to carry “ the appeal down to the lowest financial strata possible.” 
Another is, that the loan should be advertised not only through newspapers but 
by beat of drum and other means in every village and hamlet. How practical, 
business-like and persuasive are the methods suggested by this intelligent 
contemporary! There is, however, one insuperable difficulty in the way, 
India’s reserve of wealth is a myth, and therefore to try to tap it is as ridiculous 
as the attempt to extract juice from a sucked orange. The product of the 
Post Office loan has seawall one thing conclusively, or rather confirmed one 
well-known fact—the great poverty of the people of India. ‘ Only a paltry sum 
of about £300,000 could be raised oa a sopaleton of three hundred millions, 
though, as the Statesman is good enough to admit, India realises the issues of 
the struggle and is sincerely anxious to do her share both in the matter of 
supplying men and money. The result of this loan should convince the rulers 
that any further addition to the present taxation, which the Statesman. 
proposes, is out of the question, as it will bring only more famines and 
pestilences on the devoted heads of the people of this country. | | 
1177. The Bengalee writes that the Viceroy’s action in the Lahore con- 
spiracy case has won the approbation. and_ has 
evoked the gratitude of the Indian community 
throughout this wide continent. The journal has 
the right and title to speak on behalf of its countrymen; the Statesman has 
none. The paper knows what Bengal opinion is, and it may add that in 
matters of provincial and even of national interest, all India thinks alike. 
The voice of All-India on the subject will soon be heard with an unanimity.and 
emphasis that will silence the malicious criticism of the Statesman... What 
danger can possibly arise to the interests of order and the public tranquillity 
from the commutation of the death-sentences in this case? The men were 
to have been hanged; now they are to be kept in confinement during the whole 
of their lives, isolated from society and removed from all chance of doing 
any mischief. Wherein, then, is the danger to the State, accruing from this 
act of mercy? Suppose some of these men after years of penitence and reflec- 
tion recognise the error of their ways and are pardoned by a beneficent Gov- 
ernment and become good and useful citizens, would not this be a. distinct 
gain a monumental tribute to the wisdom and beneficence of the Government 
that showed them mercy? Michael Davitt was, in the ‘seventies of the last 
century, convicted of rebellion and attempt at murder by Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn and was sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. He was 
pardoned after a few years and became a Member of Parliament activel 
engaged, and by constitutional means, in the political emancipation of Ireland. 
To-day Irishmen throughout the world, including, it is hoped, the. present 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, adore his memory as that of one of the 
greatest of Irish patriots. The Statesman says that the sentences are ma a 


Angio-[ndia and the Vieeroy’s 
clemency. 


ed as necessary by “ all the real’ leaders of public opinion in the Pun} 
The journal challenges this statement, and desires the names of these so-called 
“real leaders.” On the contrary, according to the News Bureau, the 
clemency of the Viceroy has met with general satisfaction. The truth is the 
Statesman is angry, because local official opinion has been partially set aside 
in reducing the sentences; and this contemporary has now become the organ 
of the Civil Service. Local official opinion is undoubtedly entitled to respect ; 
but let no one exaggerate its value or its weight. It is apt to be entirely 
dominated by local conditions and environments, and, under the inspiration 
of local influences, to magnify the dangers of the situation. — To accept with- 
out demur the verdict of local opinion, formed under conditions of unusual 
excitement, in an atmosphere of heat and controversy, would be unwise, and 
may even involve unfairness. A position of detachment and even of isola- - 
tion in such a case is favourable to the formation of a sound judgment... The 
Statesman writes that the situation in the Punjab was almost .as dangerous 
as that at the time of the Indian Mutiny. It has forgotten the coolness and 
the clemency of Lord Canning, which, in the result, proved to be the truest 
statesmanship. So will it be with the great statesman who modified the parti- 
tion of Bengal, conciliated Muhammadan opinion at a critical juncture, 
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vindicated the equal status of His Majesty’s. Indian subjects in the South 
African controversy, and has now by his merciful intervention proclaimed 
to the world that British rule in. India rests‘not. merely upon the. solid. bed- 
rock of justice, but of justice tempered with clemency. | 


1178. Remarking on the series of articles in the Anglo-Indian press 
Anglo-India and the Viccroy’s Criticising the Viceroy’s clemency in the Lahore 
clemency, = -.  onspiracy. case, the Indian Empire says the 
wonder is that Government should tamely submit.to such comments as the 
Chowringhee paper has chosen to indulge in. Fancy, the Statesman describ- 
ing the decision of His Excellency the Viceroy—the highest authority in the 
Indian Empire—as “ the latest exhibition of Lord Hardinge’s dictatorial 
clemency.” One cannot conceive how any organ of so-called public opinion 
can be allowed to say such things of the supreme ruler of the Empire. If any 
Indian. paper had ventured upon anything of the kind, it is generally believed 
that it would have found itself in extremely hot water, perhaps would have 
ceased to exist, for the journal knows how frequently warnings are issued 
against the Indian press. Of course, those who can put two and two together, 
will not perhaps be affected by the insane vituperation of the Chowringhee 
paper, but still in the interests of peace and order, as also of law, the paper 
calls upon Government to take adequate notice of the articles in question. 


1179. With a solitary exception here and there, writes the Bengalee, a 

| Thid. chorus of disapproval and condemnation has gone 
forth from the Anglo-Indian press regarding His 

Excellency the: Viceroy’s recent act of clemency. It has always been the same. 
The modification of the partition of Bengal, the decision of the Viceroy: in 
the Cawnpore Mosque case, His Excellency’s policy in regard to the South 


African question and his recommendation for the creation of an Executive — 


Council for the United Provinces were all severely condemned by the Anglo- 
Indian press. Every one of these measures afforded an illustration of what 
has-been a marked feature of His Excellency’s administration, viz., to conduct 
the government of this country in accordance with the wishes of the people. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Anglo-Indian opinion should condemn His 
Excellency’s merciful intervention to save from the gallows some of the con- 
demned men in the Lahore conspiracy case. If there was any substratum of 
reason or argument in the attitude of ig along opinion, it would be 

owever, based upon grounds that 
are untenable or upon apprehensions that.are frivolous. Where is the evidence 
for the assertion that the police will be disheartened? None that the ‘journal 
can think of, unless indeed it assumes that the Civil and Military Gazette is in 
the confidence of the Punjab Police. To the police it makes little or no 
difference whether a prisoner sent up by them is sentenced to death or to 
transportation for life. They are indeed interested in obtaining a conviction ; 
for conviction means promotion and possibly reward. However, it is a con- 
viction whether a man is sentenced to death or transported for life; and the 
police may rationally be credited with not thirsting for the blood of the men 
whom they send up for trial. Then, again, it is said that the clemency shown 
by the Government will encourage criminals. The paper fails to see the point 


In this observation. Between transportation for life and hanging there is 


not much to choose. Transportation for life is a living death, and in many 
cases it is a long-drawn agony. In some countries the sentence of death has 
been abolished, but it is not stated that these criminals are wandering about 
the streets, encouraged in the commission of murderous crimes by the 
immunity which they enjoy from sentence of death. Wild and reckless state- 
ments of this kind which will not stand the test of scrutiny or analysis can 
serve no useful purpose. The action of the Government of India is an exhibi- 
tion of the mi ht of British rule, tempered with the noblest of qualities that 
can distinguish any rule, viz., the divine quality of. mercy. The journal has 
not the slighest doubt that this act of clemency will have a profound effect upon 
the handful of irreconcilables who are a source of embarrassment to the 

Overnment and their countrymen. Nothing is‘so impressive as a display of 


Mercy when behind it there is irresistible power. The action of the Govern- 


ment of India is a fresh illustration of the increasing deference to Indian 
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public opinion, which will soothe the irreconcilables, enhance the self-respe 
i; of the Indian community, and by deepening their loyalty and. devotion to the 
i British Government, promote the interests.of law and order.  _—S> | 


Aweres Been 1180. Referring to the Pioneer's comments on the Viceroy’s recent act 
32nd Nov. 1916.  ° Anglo-India and the Vicercy's OL clemency, the Amrita Bazar Patrika writes 
clemency. that it is a matter of regret that the Anglo-Indian 


view should be so persistently. ae in and should pursue His Excelleney 
the Viceroy so tenaciously. a ing the Government in this country, as 
in fact it is, to be a great household, with the Viceroy at the head of it, the 
position of the Viceroy naturally is that he cam thus take a larger view of 
things than the subordinate rulers or partcular tribunals of the land. If, tak- 
ing such a larger view, he deliberately decides on a certain course of action, it 
should undoubtedly be presumed that he has done the best thing possible. 
Anglo-Indian ways of finding fault with acts of clemency are not. new.. 


Ansire Basan 1181. If the Anglo-Indian papers, almost unanimously, are condemn- 
Hy 23rd Nov, 1915, aa eee fe ing Lord Hardinge for commuting the death- 
ih towards the Punjab political offer. S¢Dtence in the case of the 16 prisoners out of the 
| ders. 22 convicted in the Lahore conspiracy case, 

writes the Amrita Bazar Patrika, God 
and man will bless him for the same. However, what has His Excellency 
done to deserve this vilification from them? Ponder on the situation. The 
accused were not tried by their own peers; nay, they had no regular trial at 
all. They were made over to a Special Tribunal vested with extraordinary 
powers and whose finding is final. The prisoners were thus deprived. not 
only of many of the important advantages’of an ordinary defendant, but 
also of the privilege of an appellate court. Naturally, they were entitled 
to all the reasonable leniency which the Commissioners of the Tribunal could 
show them under the law. Unfortunately, the Commissioners did not. see 
their way to doit. The law empowered them to pass either a capital sentence 
or transportation for life. They preferred the former. The Viceroy was 
in the position of an appellate court. The prisoners, therefore, appealed to 
him for mercy. He, however, did not pardon and set them free. -All that 
he did, considering the serious disadvantages under which they laboured to. 
establish their innocence, was to save them from the gallows, but, at the same 
time, to condemn them to a life-long imprisonment in that dreadful penal 
station, the Andamans. Is there much difference between hanging and 
transportation for life? Many would prefer the former to the latter; indeed, 
a living death is far more terrible than an actual death. History repeats 
itself. To compare a great event with a small one, the recent anarchism in 
the Punjab was certainly nothing compared with the open revolt of trained 
Indian soldiers of the Government which shook the very foundations of the 
British Empire in India. The Patrika’s sincere and honest conviction 1s 
that if the Indian authorities of the present day had followed in the wake 
of Lord Canning, anarchism would have disappeared from the country by 
this time. The journal may be mistaken, but the experiment is worth the 
trial; for the other policy, that of pitiless repression, though tried during 
the last nine years, has totally failed. 


ata 1182. The Provincial Malaria Committee, writes the Bengalee, meets 
ed aehers Ml Silk idee on the 27th November next. The people would 
| like to know something about the work ef this 


Committee. It is enshrouded in an impenetrable veil of mystery. There 
is no reason why this should be so. It does not deal int high politics or State 
or. Cabinet secrets. Its function—eall it humble or exalted—is to devise 
measures to rid the country of the scourge of malarial fever, which, year by 
year—and at an increasing rate for the last few years—counts its victims 
by hundreds of thousands. (What action has been taken to combat malaria ! 
The Malaria Committee must give the fullest. publicity to its proceedings 
and taken the public into its confidence, and the latter should insist upon 2 — 
definite scheme being devised and'a regular campaign started. The people 

’ want something of the thoroughness and organization which Japan has 

displayed in fighting malaria in the island of Formosa. | 
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ITI.—LEGIsLATION. 


1183. Writing on this subject, the Amrita Bazar Patrika asks if it is 
not justified in coming to the conclusion that the 
chief, if not the only, object of the measure is to 
_. stifle independence in medical education. If a 
man has to adopt the medical profession to earn his livelihood, he has to 
worship the I.M.S. gods who rule the Government institutions. To rise in 


‘The: Indian Medical (Bogus 
Degrees) Bill. 


his profession, he has to please and consultthe I.M.S. professors. Where © 


would their equals be found if not in the private institutions equipped with 
up-to-date appliances? As the Bill intends to do away with these institu- 
tions, and as it followed the I.M.S. men’s complaint about the loss of their 
private practice, is not the paper justified in concluding that this is a ste 

to raise the status of the I.M.S. men at the cost of the independent medical 
profession? Does not the journal know how these gentlemen try to _put down 
{ndian aspirations? Then the much-vaunted Tropical School of Medicine 
nourished with Indian funds, is not so much for the benefit of the Indian 
doctors as for that of the I1.M.S. If, in the face of all this, the Patrika 
hints that the proposed Act is for the benefit of the I.M.S. men, it hopes not 
to be accused of intentionally stating an “-exceedingly wrong proposition.” 
Sir Pardey Lukis has indeed shown some amount of heroism in admitting 
temporarily the Indian private medical practitioners into the I.M.S. in spite 
of the titter of his subordinates, one of whom is said to have remarked that 
the office of the Inspector-General of Hospitals has been removed to No. 79-1, 
Amherst Street (the residence of Dr. 8. P. Sarbadhikari). The journal is 
indeed grateful to Sir Pardey for this, but it cannot congratulate him or 
the Indians fully until the war is over and the question comes up of reétain- 
ing the status of these “-I.M.S.-ized ” men. Such concessions are not rare 


in times of war. Raw immature youths are recruited and untrained men 


are pitchforked into the position of Commanders. Well, to raise highly 
qualified men like the Indian graduates to the status of the I.M.S. temporarily 
in times of emergency, is no extraordinary deed of generosity. Where can 
be found such efficient and at the same time submissive experts, if not among 
the Indian medical men ? 


1184. Commenting on the Indian Civil Service Bill, the Bengalee writes 
that in some quarters the opinion had been 

The Indian Civil Service Bill. expressed that one-half of the appointments should 
be thrown open to competition, the rest being filled 

by selection. The original proportion of only one-fourth of the appointments 
being open to competition is allowed to remain unchanged. The journal is 
constrained to say that Indian opinion has been flouted in the matter. There 
were two currents of opinion in India, not conflicting but running in parallel 
lines. There were those who like the paper—and especially in Bengal—urged 
that the Bill introduced a dangerous principle and should be abandoned. 
There were others who were prepared to accept a compromise if the x agra 
of appointments to be filled up by competition were not reduced below two- 
thirds or even one-half. Both these sets of opinion have been disregarded, 
and the Bill remains unchanged in what constitutes its fundamental aspect. 
This is a grievous disappointment to Indians. Where was the necessity of 
introducing this Bill, which is a highly contentious measure and against the 
declared policy of the Home Cabinet and the. Government of India? The 
paper repeats that the Bill stands without the shadow of justification. The 
debate on the Bill was interesting. Colonel Yate welcomed the Bill most 
cordially. He would have liked to go further and confine the selection 
exclusively to men who had served in the war. Indians are denied the 
opportunities of military service enjoyed by their European fellow-subjects. 
How — Indians have been refused admission to the Officers’ Training 
Corps? The people of this land long to be enrolled as volunteers for service 
at the front, but they are not enlisted. What becomes of the much-vaunted 
equal treatment under conditions so unequal? India will feel the stigma, but 


. 1t is hoped that better _ will dawn, when the voice of the Indians will be 


potent in the counsels of 


e Empire. 


AMRITA BASAR 
PATRIKA, 
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VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


1185. The latest fad of the restless class of politicians, writes the 
Telegraph, is a new organisation—nothing short 
of a “ Home Rule League.” This phrase is made’ 
up of two expressions—equally significant, equally distasteful to the rulers, 
équally liable to misinterpretation. The expression “ Home Rule ” naturally 


The Home Rule League. 


. brings to mind and conjures up the apparition of all that has so far taken place. 


in Ireland for centuries.. Perhaps there is no Englishman who is not likely to 
take exception to it. Then, the word “ League ” has always carried a signi- 
ficanice peculiarly its own, viz., an association opposed to the existing form of: 
government, whether in this or any other land. Yet it isan English lady, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, for whom the whole of India has great respect, who has stood 
forth as its apostle and constructor. There cannot’be the least possible doubt of 
Mrs. Besant’s love for and: sympathy with the Indians and legitimate Indian. 
aspirations; and this is perhaps what has led her to seriously propose the 
establishment of a “ Home Rule League.” Nevertheless, the journal cannot 
accord her the support and sympathy which evidently she claims from all 
Indians, especially at a time when the British Government is engaged in so 
fearful a struggle and when it is extremely undesirable that any controversial 
matter should be brought up. True, the paper has been urging on the rulers to 
recognise properly and adequately the services of India at this critical time; 
and it is almost confident that these services will not go unrequited; but it 
frankly confesses it is not prepared to raise the question of “ Home Rule,”’ as 
in Ireland, at a moment like this. Of course, Mrs. Besant’s idea is of 
legitimate and lawful agitation for something of the Colonial self-govern- 
ment type; but even this agitation, however harmless, had better be postponed 
till after the war, when the British public will have time and opportunity to 
pay undivided attention to it. Moreover, the journal has never been able to 
reconcile itself to the régime of empty words as on the Congress platform. Its 
motto invariably has been—first deserve, then desire. Now, can the Indians 
conscientiously say that they are fit to exercise the functions of self-govern- 
ment? They cannot but answer the query in the negative. They admit it is. 
only the name and the shell of local self-government that is given them at 
present. With the firm establishment of British power the village system of 
ancient Hindu rulers was demoralised, the panchayets were abolished and the 
entire government was centralised in the complicated administration that was 
built up. This was doubtless done with the best of motives. It was supposed 
that to be brought in line with the rest of the civilized world, it was necessary 
to initiate the people in the mysteries of Western methods of government.. 
However, denationalisation set in, due as much to new ideals as to Western 
education. The ee believes the people will now have to retrace their steps. 
tea some extent, 1f they have to make any solid progress. 


1186. Referring to the felicitous speech delivered by His Excellency. 

the Viceroy at the farewell dinner to Sir Ali 
Imam, the Bengalee remarks that here is a tribute. 
of emphatic appreciation of the services of the Indian member of the Viceroy’s. 
Executive Council. The appointment of an Indian to the Cabinet of the 
Government of India thus stands vindicated on the highest authority. Let 
no one, after this, say that the Indian has been tried and has been found 
wanting as a colleague of the Viceroy in the highest. Council of the Indian 
Empire. A great toa) is said about the difficulty of European officers act- 
ing in a subordinate position with Indians placed over them. The difficulty 
is fanciful. This is what Sir Ali Imam has to say on the point :—* The 
loyalty and devotion with which Sir William Vincent and Mr. Muddiman 
have served the department has demonstrated the justice of the claim that 
when Englishmen and Indians, both of the right sort, that is of the class of. 
good fellows, work together the sense of subordination of one to the other 
completely merges into a lofty spirit of comradeship, in which pride in turn- 


The Viceroy and Sir Ali Imam. 


ing out the best possible article is the predominating factor.” 
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,.. 1187. : Commenting ae Mr. Oey penis reply to. a question in- the 
“ee scoot caistition of thang Howse of Commons regarding the present condi- 
Bh hg weal ee of India, the Bengalee nites that already the 
| .. . .. better mind of India 1s beginning to feel that the 
people are on the eve of great events and that a new day is about to dawn, 
when the hitherto “ trusted dependant ” will be admitted asa “true friend 
and partner.’,.in the great Imperial system, in the full enjoyment of equal 
rights and priyileges. Indeed, the highest official authorities have admitted 
that theré must be a change in the angle of vision—a revision and resettlement 


of existing conditions with a view to the vindication of the equal status of | 


Indians. Of course there are those who hold extreme views and there is a 
handful of fanatics, but, as Bacon has observed with the insight of a: prophet, 
the cure for sedition is the removal of that which makes for sedition, of the 
food upon which sedition grows and fattens. There is no sedition in the 


United Kingdon, no anarchism, no insane attempts to upset the Government, 


because the conditions upon which these abnormal excrescences grow and 
develop have been completely removed by the pursuit of a wise and beneficent 
policy from generation to generation. Punish seditionists and anarchists 
by all means; but conciliation is the sovereign remedy for all the distempers 
of the State. Such a policy has indeed been inaugurated by the illustrious 
statesman who presides over Indian affairs; but what immense difficulties 
he has to contend against in the solid, dense, immovable prejudice of the 
vast mass of permanent officials who really administer the country! Mr. 
Chamberlain says that, given necessary patience, goodwill and sympathy, 
Indians may look forward with confidence to the future. It must not, how- 
ever, be goodwill and sympathy in words but translated into deeds that will 
appeal to the rmagination of the people and convince them.that under British 
rule they will attain to the full height of their stature, and that their country 
will have the amplest opportunities for the development of her high destinies. 
1188. Mr. Francis Skrine, writing to the Amrita Bazar Patrika on this 
subject, says: “ In discussing the epidemic of 
) dakaities a section of the Anglo-Indian_ press 
demands the wholesale internment of suspects. Allow me to express a decided 
opinion that such a measure as this will not check manifestations of the 
anarchic spirit. They are symptoms of a deeply seated social disease which 
we must diagnose ere we attempt to apply a remedy. It is more than a coin- 
cidence that youths who translate anarchism into action belong to the bhadra 
class; that most of them have passed through your schools or colleges and 
some have attained high university distinctions. Does not this fact point 
to a radically vicious system of education as the fount and origin of the law- 
lessness which must sap the very basis of British authority in Bengal? On 
Monday last, October 25th, Pandit Shyam Sankar Sarma, m.a. (London), 
read a most illuminating paper on Education before the East Indian Associa- 
tion, with Sir William Duke in the chair. . . . . Referring to his 
college days, he remarked that from first to last the system was one of ‘ cram ° 
and students received the highest honours who exhibited the greatest capacity 
for absorbing knowledge in class and disgorging it in the examination hall. 
And he said ‘ knowledge ’ so painfully acquired was soon forgotten because 
it had no relation with the trials of active life. . . . Is it not demon- 
strable that we have played Frankenstein to the monster of Anarchism 4 that 
the unhappy youths who risk the scaffold are victims as well as criminals! 
. . . 2 The Patrika thanks Mr. Skrine for his letter. It trusts the 
“ section of the Anglo-Indian Press which demands a wholesale internment 
of suspects ” will read it with profit. They are as wise as the famous king 
Habu Chandra who, to put down thefts in his kingdom, ordered that the 
arms of all suspected people should be lopped off. Mr. Skrine is one of those 
few civilians who, during his long tenure of office in Bengal, was well known 
for his active sympathy with the people, whose nature he thoroughly under- 
stood. As he says, a system of godless and heartless education is no doubt 
responsible to a large extent for the present undersirable state of things; but 
this is not the sole cause of the present outbreak of lawlessness. It 1s more 


Auarchism : its cause and cure. 


of an economic nature than either political or moral—the result of an expen- | 


Sive and enervating system of education which, when received, doés not and 
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cannot enable the recipient to fulfil even a hundredth part of the expecta- 
tions he has been taught to form, almost all the avenues to a decent livelihood 
being overcrowded and practically shut against him and at the same time 
the prices of the ordinary necessaries of life rising by leaps and bounds. The 
remedy, generally speaking, is not internment but economic relief. _ - 


F. P. McKINTY, 
Special Assistant. 
11, Camac STREET, 
CALCUTTA, 


The 27th November 1919. 
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